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Memorabilia 





‘WE live by admiration.’ Wordsworth said, 
but he would have us look to its 
quality: “Even as this is well and wisely 
fixed In dignity of being we ascend’ 
(Excursion, iv, 763). It is the centenary 
number of The Bookseller (May 3, price 8d.) 
to which we invite our readers’ admiration. 
The gilt cover itself with its red and black 
lettering promises the artistic perfection of 
the 80 or so half-pages that follow. A full- 
page portrait of the founder and first editor 
of The Bookseller shows that a photograph 
can have all the character of a painting. 
The typography itself can well and wisely fix 
our admiration. For the most part it is 
obviously the work of one mind, often 
making use of italic types and always 
designing the half-pages. If our enthusiasm 
seems childish that is it just praise, for the 
book satisfies the adult connoisseur as a 
child’s scrap-book fascinates the girl or boy. 

We must not omit to say that the 80 or 
so pages offer The Bookseller the centenary 
greetings of its fellow-publishers. 

Having written the above overnight, I find 
this in the Sunday Times of 11 May: * Copy- 
writer and artist work together to produce 
a Well laid-out display.’ 


FOR the first time the Annual Meeting of 

the British Agricultural History Society 
was held this year at a farm institute, the 
Yorkshire (W.R.) Institute of Agriculture at 
Askham Bryan, York. Nothing could have 
been more appropriate. Few people would 
be unjust enough to accuse the modern 
historian of farming of being a book farmer. 
Many have already demonstrated the 
dimensions and particularity of their field 
work, and the programme gave members a 
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further opportunity of being what might be 
called dirty-booted historians. 

The first item was an institute farm walk 
in which, among other things, the rhubarb 
forcing shed, a series of beef fattening trials 
and some work on sheep—Masham crossed 
with Suffolk—were examined. 

Two papers on Yorkshire farming were 
read that evening, one by Mrs. Joan Thirsk 
on the 16th century, and the other by Mr. 
W. Harwood Long on developments there- 
after. On Friday morning the formal 
Annual General Meeting was held. The 
officers were re-elected, and vacancies on the 
Executive Committee filled. Mr. George 
Ordish was again voted Executive Chairman. 
The Society’s Journal, “The Agricultural 
History Review,” has now become a recog- 
nized medium for the publication of original 
papers on its subject. Dr. P. J. Bowden 
read a paper on “ Sheep farming and wool 
production in the 16th and 17th centuries,” 
mainly on a national basis. For details of 
Yorkshire sheep husbandry he relied very 
largely on Henry Best’s diary of 1641. 

The rest of the day was spent on a tour 
of the East Riding. The lost village of Tow- 
thorpe was the first stop. Mr. M. W. Beres- 
ford explained its layout as lived in during 
the Middle Ages, disclosed by the vestigial 
grass-covered remains whose shape indicated 
the situation of the hall, etc. Thence the 
party proceeded to Sledmere House, 
formerly the home of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bt., 
one of the great landowners whose work in 
bringing the Wolds under cultivation is well 
known. 

The diary of Henry Best, who owned an 
estate at Elmswell in the early 17th century, 
is known to all who have worked on agri- 
culturai history. Here a pleasant hour was 
spent examining the house and listening to 
Mr. Michael Kirkby discourse on the life 
of Henry Best and his activities. This tour 
was most successful. Not only were sites 
of historical interest visited and so brought 
into the realm of reality, but members saw 
a great deal of the varied East Riding land- 
scape, a valuable visual experience of the 
changes in farming practice necessitated by 
differences in soil and elevation. 

The final item was a paper by Dr. S. R. 
Eyre on “The significance of the upward 
limit of cultivation on the East Moor of 
North Derbyshire,” where he has lived since 
childhood. He described the physical con- 
figuration of the area, and demonstrated 
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how this had affected farming practice in 
historical times. 

Anyone interested in the Society should 
make enquiries of the Hon. Sec., J. Y. Higgs, 
Oxford University Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


FTER reading through the admirable 
Journal of the British Society of Master 
Glass Painters for 1957-58, one can only 
conclude that the master glass painter must 
be a very happy man; not only because he 
makes lovely things for the glory of God 
and the delight of discriminating man, but 
also because he is what Johnson called “a 
very complete character,’ knowing the 
various joys of the historian and the hagi- 
ologist, the herald and the antiquarian. He 
lives a laborious but long and happy life. 
Like Horace Wilkinson, who died last year 
at the age of ninety, or like Mr. Samuel 
Caldwell, who at ninety-six still goes daily 
to work upon that splendid collection of 
painted glass in Canterbury Cathedral to 
which he has given no less than eighty years 
of loving care. 

The story of these good and gifted men 
may be read in these pages, with very much 
else to interest the ordinary reader. Mr. 
T. D. S. Bayley and our correspondent Mr. 
Francis Steer contribute an account of the 
fine collection of Low Country glass at 
Stanley Hall, Pebmarsh. The Honorary 
Editor, Mr. H. T. Kirby, writes concerning 
the St. Christopher figure in Birtsmorton 
Church, which shows the Holy Child 
baptising the kindly giant, who carries Him 
across the river; and contributes also a 
number of excellent book reviews and even 
better notes. 

From these latter one learns, amongst 
much else, that Goethe loved stained glass 
and celebrated it in verse; that the glass 
painter W. Wailes had several children, all 
deaf and dumb, whom he depicted in a 
window at St. Andrew’s, Newcastle, saying 
the Lord’s Prayer upon their fingers; and 
that Holy Trinity, Exmouth, is presently to 
have a window representing Sir Winston 
Churchill in Garter robes. Noting that two 
small panels bearing the “ stars and stripes ” 
of the Washington arms were recently sold 
for over £3,000, he reminds us that a herald 
said of those arms that “ stars and stripes is 
quite a good description, if it were not for 
the trifling fact that the stars are not stars, 
nor are the stripes stripes.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





WALTER BELLENGIER, IRELAND 
KING OF ARMS, 1467-87 
[N 


bygone centuries when the King of 
England was also lord of part of France 
it was by no means uncommon to find men 
from what is now France serving as English 
heralds. Some, like ‘Chandos’, the herald 
and biographer of Sir John Chandos, 
Laurence de Fugiers, Secret pursuivant to 
Sir John Fastolf, and Pierre de Herispui, 
Devior pursuivant to Lord Hungerford, 
were retained by English nobles or military 
commanders; others were members of the 
Royal Household, and of the latter Walter 
Bellengier is not the least interestings. 

Walter was a Norman, a native of Dieppe, 
and according to his secretary began his 
career as an officer of arms c.1420,’ but 
nothing more is known about him until 
1467 when Edward IV made him Ireland 
King of Arms. Thenceforward he appears 
frequently in the public records. 

In 1467 he had a reward of £10 from the 
King.” In 1468 he was sent to the Duke of 
Clarence in Ireland, and a little later the 
king sent him there again with despatches 
to the Earl of Worcester. In both cases he 
was paid £10 for his expenses.* On June 3, 
9 Ed. IV, 1469, he had a warrant from the 
king for the payment of two years arrears 
of his annuity. The warrant names him as 
Walter Ireland and recites that he had been 
created ‘king of arms of Our lande of 
Irelande’ on June 9, 7 Ed. IV, that he had 











then been granted an annuity of £20 for 
life, and that he was about to leave for 
Ireland ‘in our especial message’.* In 
August 1473 he was one of the commis- 


1 College of Arms MS. L.14, fo. 211b; see below. 
A short note on Bellengier was given by T. Blake 
Butler in The Irish Genealogist vol. I, p. 3-4, 1943, 
but it needs considerable expansion and some 
correction. 

2 Issue Roll Easter 7 Ed. IV, cited in O.A.1.128. 
(O.A., ‘ Officers of Arms’, is the short reference 
for 3 thick folio volumes in which John Anstis, 
Garter 1715-44, summarized his collections about 
heralds.) 

3 Issue Roll Eas.8 Ed. IV, cited ibid. 

4P.R.O., E.404/74, 9 Ed. IV, No. 59; Analecta 
Hibernica No. 10, p. 44 (Guide to English Financial 
Documents 1461-1558); O.A.1.128 citing the above 
warrant and Issue Roll East.9 Ed. IV. 
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sioners appointed to meet the Scottish 
representatives at Alnwick for the ratifica- 
tion of the truce between the two countries. 
It then fell to him to cross the border into 
Scotland with a safe-conduct for the Scottish 
delegation.° He was also in Scotland on 
other occasions in that and the next year 
in connexion with the negotiations then on 
foot between the two countries.° In 1475 he 
was with King Edward in France, but that 
is a mission to which we must revert 
presently. On May 7, 1476, he attended the 
requiem at the church of St. Mary Somerset, 
London, for his colleague William Hawkes- 
lowe, who had been drowned in the Spanish 
sea, and in the following July he was on 
duty at the translation to Fotheringay of 
the remains of the king’s father, Richard 
Duke of York. At the requiem on July 30 
he offered the duke’s sword.’ 

In 1477 Bellengier had copies made of 
various documents, notably the orders of 
Thomas Duke of Clarence concerning the 
heralds,“ and the ‘Constitutions of Rouen’, 
that is the minutes of a chapter of English 
heralds held in the camp before Rouen on 


January 5, 1420.° The colophon to these 
copies reads as follows: ‘L’an Mil 
cecclxxvij et le xviij jour du Moys de 


Decembre fut fait escript ces livres en la 
Cite de Londres a la Requeste de honorable 
et saige homme Water Bellengier Natif de 
Dyeppe Roy d’Armes d’ Irlande de tres 
victorieux tres hault et tres puissant Prince 
le Roy Edoart d’Angleterre Quart de ce nom 
lequel livre a este “escript par Jehan Pel- 
hessir escolier de l’universite de Paris et 
serviteur du dit Roy d’Armes d’Irlande 
Lequel Roy darmes Dirland a este officier 
d’Armes par l’espace de Cinquante cing ans 
et plus a content de la date dessus mise ’.'° 

In April 1483 Ireland attended the funeral 
of Edward IV, sharing with March the duty 
of offering the sword,'' but that seems to be 


50.A.1.128 citing Brit.Mus.MS. Royal 256 and 
Rymer, Foedera XI. 86, 788; Accounts of the 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland (hereinafter cited 
as LTA) I. p. 67 and Introduction pp. liij, liv. 

® Calendar of Documents soe, Scotland 
IV, Nos. — 1406, 1412, 1413; LTA. I. 67-69. 

70.A.1. Sandford, Genealogical te of 
the Kings be fe 1707, p. 374. 

SA. R. Wagner, Heralds and Heraldry, 1956, 

p. 59-64. ® Tbid., p. 64. 

Pie College of Arms MS. L.14 fo. 211b: O.A.L. 
71; Anstis, ie Register of the Garter 1.323; 
Wagner op. cit., 

Coll. hen. Mey, fo. 9; Letters and Papers 
oe Ric. III and Hen. VII (Rolls Series No. 24) 
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the last occasion on which he appeared in 
an official capacity. He must by then have 
been nearly 80 years of age, perhaps more, 
and there can be little doubt but that he 
retired soon after, for, although he is said to 
have made a grant of arms in Richard III’s 
reign,'” Ireland is not named in the Herald's 
Incorporation Charter of March 2, 1484, 
nor does he appear in connexion with Henry 
VIl’s coronation. 

Bellengier died on May 3, 1487, and his 
wife Elizabeth nine days later on May 12. 
Their deaths are recorded on the reverse of 
the inscription plate of the brass to Roger 


(d.1542) and Mary Gyffard at Middle 

Claydon, Bucks. : 

Orate pro animabus Walteri Bellingham 
Alias dicti Walteri Irelonde Regis 
Armorum in Hybernia 

Et Elizabethae uxoris eius qui quidem 


Walterus obiit tercio die mensis Mati anno 
(domini) 
Millesimo ccece°Ixxxvii obiitque dicta Eliza- 
beth xii° die mensis Maii eodem anno 
Quorum anime per dei misericordiam in 
eterna pace requiescant. Amen." 


That brass was probably removed from St. 
John’s Priory, Clerkenwell, where Stowe tells 
us that ‘Walter Bellingham alias Ireland, 
was buried.'* 

It must here be mentioned that in the 
ceremonial of King Edward’s funeral the 
five kings of arms on duty at the requiem are 
named in this order, Garter, Clarenceux, 
Norroy, March and Ireland.'? Inasmuch as 
Bellengier was years senior to the others in 
date of appointment this shows that the 
official precedence of the kings of arms was 
already fixed. Probably it was so soon after 
the office of Garter was instituted in 1415. 

Bellengier was described on his appoint- 
ment as ‘King of Arms of oure lande of 
Irelande’ and his brass calls him King of 
Arms in Ireland. But his connexion with that 
dominion seems to have been more titular 
than practical, for I have found nothing else 
to connect him therewith save the fact that 
he was sent there a few times in 1468 and 


12 See below. 

13 Records of Bucks VII. 530; Mill Stephenson, 
Palimpsest Brasses, p. 9. 

14 Survey of London, Everyman Library, p. 388. 

'8Carter: John Wrythe app. July, 1478; 
Clarenceux: Thomas Holme, Aug. 1476; Norroy: 
John More, July 1478; March was either Richard 
Stanton who had the title on July 1, 1480, but 
cannot have been appointed much before that, or 
William Ballard who followed Stanton. 
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1469. Anstis indeed thought that he might 
have had a province (the eastern parts?) in 
England,’*® but there is no evidence to sup- 
port that suggestion. 

Four patents of arms are known to have 
been granted by Bellengier: 


(a) July 13, 15 Ed. IV, 1475, to Jehan 
Barrett, of Hertfordshire; the grant was 
dated at Fauquembergues in Picardy, where 
the king was with his army. The arms then 
‘divised, ordained and assigned’ to Barrett 
were Bellengier’s own coat, ‘mes propres 
armes’ differenced by the addition of four 
bezants on the saltire.’’ 


(b) January 6, 16 Ed. IV, 1477, to Thomas 
Barow, clerk. The arms then ‘ dewised and 
gewen’ are canting, ‘a scochune of sabil, a 
row of sylver in his kynd, a barre of gold, 
in the chef too flour de lyse of the same’, 
i.e. Sable, a bar (fess) gold between 2 gold 
fleurs de lis in chief and a roe courant in 
base silver.’* The identical coat is in the 
2nd and 3rd quarters of the shield given, 
granted and confirmed, together with a crest, 
by Wrythe, Garter, October 22, 1495, to the 
same Thomas Barow and his brother 
Richard Barowe of Winthorp, merchant of 
the Staple.’® 

(c) 1479, to the Guild of Our Lady and St. 
Nicholas within the Chapel of the Guildhall, 
forerunner of the Parish Clerks’ Company. 
Bellengier was admitted to the brotherhood 
on completion of the grant.*° Bellengier’s 
blazon of these arms has not been found, 
but in Thomas Holme’s patent regranting 
them (see below) the blazon is ‘A sheld 
asur, a chefe goules, a flour de lus golde, in 
the chefe the heade of a Leoparde of the 
same tonged goules, two  Halywater 
sprencles of gold and silver ensautur upon 
all”. Crest: ‘Six halywater sprencles newed 
wit gold and silver’. Mantling: asur and 
goules furred wit ermyn ’. The shield is 
painted: Azure, a chief gules and over all 
two holy-water sprinklers in saltire between 
a leopard’s face in chief and the fleur de lis 
in base. 

(d) 1483-5, to William Martayne, alder- 

16 O.A.1.129: Reg. of the Garter I. 324. 

17 Coll. Arm. MSS. WZ201, Misc. Grts. IIT. 7, 
Vinc. 169, 124. 

'S The original patent, now Brit.Mus.MS.Add. 
37687 C, was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1897, Proc.Soc.Ant. 2s. XVI. 344. 

19 Proc.Soc.Ant. 2s. XVI.347; Surtees Soc. vol. 
41, App. p. xxxviij; Col. Arms. MS. L.14.99. 

re A. Ebblewhite, The Parish Clerks’ Company 
p. 15. 
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man of London; Or, three bars gules with 
a scocheon ermine on the dexter side of the 
first bar. Crest: A ‘martyn’ lying in fron 
of 2 columbine flowers azure with stalks and 
leaves vert. The docquet in Misc. Grts, 
VII. 217 dates this ‘ R.3’.*' 

It will be noticed that three of the above 
patentees, if not all four, were established in 
southern England. In issuing the patents 
Ireland was therefore, at least according to 
later theory, trespassing on Clarenceux’ 
province as king of the south parts. In the 
case of the 1475 grant he might conceivably 
have got away with it on the plea that he 
merely gave Barrett leave to use 4 
differenced version of his own arms, a fact 
which is recited in the patent though no 
reason is given for so doing. As for Barow 
and Martayne, as they were private indi- 
viduals, the patents may have _ escaped 
Clarenceux’s notice. Not so the 1479 grant 
to the Guild of St. Nicholas. In the summer 
of 1476 Thomas Holme’? had _ succeeded 
Hawkeslowe as Carenceux, and this grant 
raised his ire to such a pitch that on July 
16, 1482, he issued his own letters pateni 
annulling and damning Bellengier’s grant as 
ultra vires and then regranting the identical 
arms on his own authority.** Although | 
have seen no statement to such effect doubt 
as to the validity of the Barow grant may 
also have inspired, at least in part, Wrythe's 
regrant of that coat in 1495.** 

We must now go back to the invasion of 
France in 1475 and consider what part 
Bellengier played on that occasion. Was it 
he who carried King Edward’s defiance to 


21 Anstis mentions, O.A.1.129, what may perhaps 
be a fifth patent by Bellengier, but he does not give 
the grantee’s name and the MS. which he cites, 
Vinc.176.163, is missing from the Vincent collec- 
tion in the College. Moreover the alleged date, 
2 Ed.IV, i.e. 1462-3, is impossible unless Bellengier 
held some other kingship before being appointed 
Ireland, and of that no trace has been found. 

22 Rouge Croix c.1457; Windsor herald c. 1461 
and Norroy’s marshal or deputy 1462 ; Norroy king 
of arms 1464; Clarenceux, pat. Aug. 1, 1476, 
resigned Jan. 4, 1485, re-appointed May 1, 1487; 
d. late 1493. 

23 Original in College of Arms; Heralds’ Com- 
memorative Exhibition Catalogue, 1943, No. 68 
and Pl. 36; copy in Coll. Arm. MS. Grts II. 438; 
Wagner, Heralds and Heraldry 74. ; 

24 As Garter Wrythe’s power to grant arms In 
Clarenceux’s province was open to question, but 
Roger Machado, who had succeeded Holme as 
Clarenceux in 1494 (pat. Jan. 24), was so occupied 
on diplomatic missions and with his private affairs 
as an importer of Gascon wine, that he arranged 
for Wrythe (Falcon c. 1473: Norroy 1477; Garter 
1478-1504) to undertake his heraldic work at home. 
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Louis XI? Or was it John Smert (Garter 
1450-78)? Commines says that it was Garter, 
and he adds that he was a native of 
Normandy and that the style and language 
of the letter of defiance were so good that 
he could not believe that it was written by 
an Englishman.** Even in the 16th century 
Edward Hall held that Commines was mis- 
taken because ‘the rome of Gartier was 
never geven to no estraunger.**® 
In spite of Hall’s caveat all or nearly all 
later writers have followed Commines.”’ 
Only in 1925 did the late F. P. Barnard 
draw attention to a letter from Francesco 
Rovero, secret Milanese envoy at the Court 
of Louis XI, as showing that it was Ireland 
who defied Louis.** Barnard however failed 
to appreciate that Commines and Rovero 
were relating two distinct episodes, and that 
Commines had confused the two. Com- 
mines, who was closely concerned in all 
these negotiations, must have known the 
facts at the time, but his memoirs were 
written long afterwards, when he was ageing 
and his memory failing. He says that before 
King Edward embarked at Dover (he 
crossed the Channel on July 4) he sent a 
herald, Garter, with a letter of defiance and 
that Louis gave the herald 300 crowns and 
30 yards of crimson velvet and promised him 
1000 crown more if terms could be 
arranged. He also says that Garter was a 
native of Normandy etc. (as above). 
Rovero on the other hand, writing within a 
few days of the events, says that immediately 
after reaching the Somme (at Péronne on 
August 6) King Edward sent ‘ Ylanda’ king 
of arms and two pursuivants to the French 
king, that everyone supposed they brought 
a declaration of war, and that after three 
days discussions Louis gave Ireland the 
value of 100 silver marks.?® In view of 
*> Mémoires de Philippe de Commynes éd. Mlle 
Dupont, Soc. de l'Hist. de France, 1840, I. 338-9. 
6 Chronicle, ed. 1809, p. 309. 
*7E.g. Stowe, Annales, ed. 1631, p. 427; 
Weaver, Funeral Monuments, 1767, p. 419; Anstis, 
Register of the Garter, 1.354; Guy Paget, The 
Rose of London, pv. 175. 
°8Edward IV’s French Expedition of 1475, 
Oxford, 1925, p. 129. Barnard misnames Ireland 
Thomas Ashwell, having followed Noble, History 
of the College of Arms, p. 63; but for this early 
Period Noble is no more to be trusted that Iant’s 
Roll, the unreliability of which I exposed in 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1952, p. cviij. 
°°F. de Gingins La Sarra, Dépéches des 
Ambassadeurs Milanais sur les Campagnes de 
Charles-le-Hardi, 1474-77, Paris and Geneva, 1858, 
1.204, 206, 207; Calendar of State Papers, Milan, 
1912, p. 200, No. 296. Rovero’s letter is dated at 
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these discrepancies it is obvious, as already 
suggested, that Commines and Rovero were 
referring to two different missions. In the 
latter case it is impossible to doubt Rovero’s 
statement that Ireland was the envoy in 
question. Nor need we question Commines’ 
identification of the earlier envoy as Garter. 
But when he goes on to say that Garter was 
a native of Normandy and so on he is 
patently mistaken, and was thinking of 
Bellengier and the second mission. His 
remarks fit Bellengier admirably, but though 
I have studied Smert’s career with much care 
I have found nothing to suggest that he was 
anything but a native Englishman. 

In this connexion it is somewhat surpris- 
ing that the roll of the expeditionary force 
only includes Garter, Clarenceux, Norroy 
and March, and says nothing of Ireland,*° 
whereas we know that Bellengier was in 
Picardy on July 13, 1475, for he dated his 
patent of arms to John Barrett ‘a Faucon- 
bridge au pais de Picardie la ou le Roy mon 
souveraine in estoit avec tout son armes’. 
It is therefore plain that Bellengier was at 
Fauquembergues when King Edward halted 
there for a few days before moving on to 
Péronne. There is however nothing to show 
whether he was already in France when the 
King set out, or was sent after him when the 
expedition was already on its way. 

So much for Bellengier’s career in so far 
as it has been discovered. His signature and 
official seal are on the original patent of 
arm to Thomas Barow. His portrait and an 
imitation of his signature are on a copy of 
the Barrett grant in the College of Arms 
MS.WZ201. In this portrait he is wearing a 
long black gown with a tabard of New 
France and England quarterly and a crown 
of four gold fleurons; he holds a long white 
wand in his right hand. The signature on 
the Barrett grant is ‘Irlande Roy darmes’ 
and on that to Barow ‘ Yrlande Kyng off 
armes °. 

In the grant to John Barrett, Bellengier 
blazons his own arms as ‘ d’argent a quatre 


Senlis, Aug. 20, 1475. It may be recalled that it 
was in the course of these parleys that Louis 
borrowed a varlet from one of his courtiers, rigged 
him up with two trumpet-banners as tabard and a 
scocheon borrowed from Plein Chemin, pursuivant 
to the Admiral of France, and sent him to the 
English camp where he was duly received and 
rewarded as though he was a genuine herald. The 
story is familiar from Sir Walter Scott’s use of it 
as the basis of a scene in Quentin Durward. 

20Coll. Arms. MS. 2 M. 16, fo. 4; Barnard, 
op. cit., p. 128, etc. 
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Roses de gules ung saltier de sable engrelley ’ 
and that coat is displayed on his seal 
together with a mantled helm bearing as 
crest a demi-swan rising from a torse; the 
exergue is: S’ Walteri: bellyngchamp; re: 
armarum. A variant of this coat: Argent, 
a saltire engrailed sable between four roses 
gules with a gold crown on the saltire, 
occurs in an early 16th century manuscript 
in the College of Arms.*' It has not been 
found elsewhere. 

It will be remarked that the above arms 
are the same which Mr. N. I. McFarlane 
claims for his ancestors, ‘the Bellinger 
Family of co. Westmorland’ (N.&Q. ccij. 
545). It may also be mentioned that Lant’s 
Roll, that most unreliable catalogue of 
English heralds compiled in 1595,** ignores 
Bellengier completely and assigns the above 
arms to ‘ Richard Ashwell’, whom it names 
as Ireland temp. Edward IV;** Richard may 
indeed have been Ireland under Henry Vi, 
but he may just as well be a figment of 
Lant’s imagination. Lant’s Roll also attri- 
butes the saltire and roses to John Ashwell, 
who really was Lancaster king of arms 
under Henry VI, but whose arms are not 
known. At first sight the statement that he 
and ‘Richard’ used the saltire and roses 
looks like a mere blunder on Lant’s part, 
but it must be added that in 1665 Thomas 
Holford, Portcullis pursuivant, noted that 
same shield with a black swan as crest in 
the church of St. Nicholas Acon on the 
monument of William Ashwell, Alderman 
of the City of London.** Does this show 
that this really was an Ashwell coat? Or 
did the alderman’s family find it in Lant’s 
Roll and take it to themselves? The latter 
suggestion is certainly not to be rejected out 
of hand. 

It only remains to thank the Chapter of 
the College of Arms for allowing me to con- 
sult and to quote the manuscripts in their 
custody, and also to thank my friend Mr. 


3t* Wriothesley’s Saltires’ No. 84 
Arthur’s Book p. 10). 

32 Cf. note 28 above. The original roll is in the 
College of Arms and there are many copies in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. It was followed 
by Weaver in Funeral Monuments, Dallaway, 
Heraldic Inquiries, Noble. History of the College 
of Arms, and others, although Anstis and other 
more serious writers regarded it with the gravest 
suspicion. 

33 Edmondson, Complete Body of Heraldry, I, 
101, miscopying O.A.I. 127, calls him Thomas, and 
is followed in that by Noble p. 63. 

, = Arm. MS. ‘ Holford’s Church Notes’ 
o. 4b. 
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Richmond Herald and Secretary of the! simil 


Order of the Garter, for drawing my atten-| 
tion to certain details and for helping to| 


elucidate some of the more obscure points 
in Bellengier’s career. 


H. S. Lonbon, F.S.A. 
Buxted. 


CANTERBURY TALES, A 2349-52 


SHOULD like to point out an inconsis- 

tency in the Knight’s Tale which resulted 
from Chaucer’s modification of the story 
as he found it in Boccaccio’s Teseida, an 
inconsistency which seems to have escaped 
scholarly attention. In the Teseida on the 
morning of the day before the combat to 
decide which of the two lovers is to win 
Emilia, all three offer prayers to their 
favourite gods. Arcita makes a_ formal 
prayer to Mars, Palemone prays to Venus, 
and Emilia petitions Diana.’ In_ the 
Knight’s Tale this passage is more or less 
repeated, but the order of prayers is altered. 
First Palamon prays to Venus, then Emily 
prays to Diana, and last Arcite prays to 
Mars. The commonly accepted explanation 
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Lage , : the 
of this alteration is the one offered by | anci 
Tyrwhitt that Chaucer was seeking to corte- | ness 


late his plot with astrological lore by having 
each prayer made at the hour attributed to 
the planet associated with the god to whor 
it was directed.” This is an entirely reason- 
able explanation. It has not been noted, 
however, that Chaucer’s modification 
resulted in an inconsistency absent in the 
original. For in the Teseida the prayers of 
the two rival lovers are followed im- 
mediately by the scene in heaven in which 
the gods dispute concerning the rival! claims 
of Palemone and Arcita and find a way to 
satisfy both of their prayers. The focus 
then shifts to Emilia, who prays to Diana 
for protection and guidance and is informed 
in a vision that the gods have already deter- 
mined which of the two young men she 
shall wed: 
. . . Giovinetta, 

tosto vedrai cid che per te s’aspetta ; 

e gid nel ciel tra l'iddii @ fermato 

che tu sii sposa dell’un di costoro, 

e Diana n’é lieta, ma celato 

poco ti sia qual debbiia esser di loro, . . .4 


1 Giovanni Boccacio, Teseida, ed. Aurelio Ron- |“ 


caglia (Bari, 1941), VII, 22-92. 
2 Thomas Tyrwhitt, ed., The Poetical Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (London, 1877), p. 180. 
3 Teseida, VII, 67. 4 Teseida, VII, 88-89. 
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In the Knight's Tale Emily receives a 


of the | similar visitation from Diana while praying. 
atten. The goddess tells her that 
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Among the goddes hye it is affermed, 

And by eterne word writen and confermed,° 

Thou shalt ben wedded unto oon of tho 

That han for thee so muchel care and wo; 

(A. 2349-52) 

But since the sequence of prayers has been 
altered and Arcite has not yet offered his 
prayer to Mars, Diana’s words are pre- 
mature. The strife in heaven between 
Venus and Mars over their apparently con- 
flicting promises has not yet arisen, and the 
“goddes hye” have so far “ affermed” 
nothing. It should be noted that Chaucer’s 
reference to the gods (A 2349) is almost an 
exact translation of a line in the Teseida 
which is unquestionably an allusion to the 
scene in heaven that has just taken place. 
Whatever his reason for altering the order 
of prayers in the Knight’s Tale, Chaucer 
followed closely the account of Emilia’s 
prayer in the Teseida and was evidently un- 
concerned by or unaware of the inconsis- 
tency which resulted.’ 

One may speculate concerning the reason 
for this inconsistency. Clearly, Chaucer in 
the Knight’s Tale does not regard the 


ed by | ancient deities with the same artistic serious- 
corre: ‘ness that Boccaccio does in the Teseida. 
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Indeed, W. C. Curry believes that the gods 
do not exist in the Knight's Tale at all in the 
dense of deities, but that Chaucer has “ trans- 
‘erred the motivating power in the narrative 
irom the pagan gods, who are to him probably 
little more than poetic fancies, to the planets 
of the same name” in order to render his 


yers of | plot more credible to his readers, who 
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which | *This line has no parallel in the Teseida and 
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may possibly be an attempt to inject a Christian 
note into Diana’s speech, but in context it seems 
more likely to be a reference to the traditional con- 
firmation of fate by the gods in the classical epics. 
See the Aeneid, I, 253-96, where Jupiter is the con- 
firmer of fate. See also the Iliad, 1, 524-527. 

® Text and line references are from F. N. Robin- 
son's The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(Boston, 1933). 
_ 1? Tyrwhitt, p. 181, notes another inconsistency 
in Diana’s speech which apparently is also a result 
of Chaucer’s following his original source in a 
particular passage without making _ revisions 
necessitated by larger modifications. As in the 
Teseida, VII, 89, Diana tells Emily to watch the 
altar for a sign which “‘shulle . . . declaren” her 
future mate (A 2356-57). But, in Tyrwhitt’s words, 

this is improper, as the fires have already 
declared the event of the combat ” (A 2333-40). In 





the Teseida the omen follows Diana’s speech; in 
the Knight’s Tale it precedes it, but Chaucer failed to 
make the necessary alterations in the speech itself, 
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believed in astrology.‘ Furthermore, 
B. L. Jefferson and R. M. Lumiansky, 
among others, have pointed out that the 
most significant additions which Chaucer 
made to the Teseida are passages drawn 
from Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy.’ 
Lumiansky notes that most of the borrow- 
ings from the Consolation deal with one 
point—the influence of Divine Providence 
or one of her agents upon men’s lives. 
These passages appear at crucial positions in 
the Knight’s Tale and are made to account 
for many of the important events. Thus, 
Chaucer not only anglicized Boccaccio’s 
epic tale by turning the heroes into 
mediaeval knights and stressing the tradition 
of the chivalric romance, he also shifted the 
emphasis away from the sway of the ancient 
gods to the Christian motif of Divine 
Providence. Examination of many of the 
references to the pagan gods in the Knight’s 
Tale reveals that the mythological figures 
are little more than masks for Christian con- 
cepts. Thus, as H. S. Wilson has noted, 
when Chaucer has Theseus refer at the end 
of the tale to God “ The Firste Moevere ”, 
he associates God with Jupiter for reasons 
of decorum (A 2987 ff.), but he knew that 
his audience would read the passage as 
Christian doctrine.’° It seems likely that 
Chaucer’s concern in the Knight's Tale 
with demonstrating the power of Divine 
Providence would have rendered him in- 
sensitive to a minor inconsistency concern- 
ing the influence of the pagan gods upon the 
fate of his characters, an influence which he 
not only did not believe in, but was seriously 
endeavouring to minimize in his plot. 


Indiana University. GENE H. Koverz. 


8 W. C. Curry, Chaucer and 
Sciences (New York, 1926), p. 148. 

®°B. L. Jefferson, Chaucer and the Consolation 
of Philosophy of Boethius (Princeton, 1917), pp. 
120-33. R. M. Lumiansky, Of Sundry Folk: The 
Dramatic Principle in the Canterbury Tales (Austin, 
1955), pp. 32-49. See also aay, pp. 154-63. 

10H. §S. Wilson, *“* The Knight’s Tale and the 
Teseida Again,” UTQ, XVIII (1948-49), 145. 


the Mediaeval 


WORDS USED ONCE ONLY IN 
SHAKESPEARE 


TATISTICS are rarely attractive when 
applied to literary study. They are 
often of doubtful value and the following 
are offered with diffidence. 
In discussions of Shakespeare’s authorship 
of the whole or any part of a play in the 
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generally accepted canon the statement is 
sometimes encountered that the play con- 
tains an “abnormal” number of words not 
found elsewhere in Shakespeare. Such a 
view is now usually discredited, but there 
does not seem to be a convenient exposition 
of the evidence. That which is perhaps most 
generally used is the count made by Pro- 
fessor C. J. Sisson and included in an article 
by R. W. Chambers." The check showed 
that unique words were fairly evenly dis- 
tributed and occurred on an average about 
once in every twenty lines throughout the 
plays. This is probably the most reliable 
evidence available, but as it is based on a 
check only of selected passages it may be 
helpful to have the comprehensive figures 
for all the plays which are given below. 
These are not new, although they have 
apparently not been brought together before. 
The numbers of unique words are taken 
from the lists of such words given at the 
end of each play in The Henry Irving Shake- 
speare,’—a useful edition not only for this 
but for stage histories and other matters. 
Bartlett’s Concordance was not available to 
the editors but even though a more accurate 
list might be made now it is doubtful if 
the relative proportions would be greatly 
changed. The total of lines in each play is 
taken from E. K. Chambers. 

Everyone will know that these figures 
must be used with great reserve. It would 
be difficult to get general agreement on what 
should be meant by a word, or a line, for 
this purpose. Many would feel that lines 
in some plays, particularly T. of Shrew and 
Pericles, are not by Shakespeare, and such 
special forms of words as the preciosities of 
Holofernes, Fluellen’s Welsh-English and 
Edgar’s Southern dialect may be held to 
falsify statistics for some plays. Obviously 
the figures also suffer from the fact that they 
do not show the distribution of unique words 
within each play and that they do not 
include the poems. Nevertheless each of 
these tables is from one source and there- 
fore each should, within itself, be consistent, 
and if the various dangers and shortcomings 
are borne in mind they should be useful as 
a rough index until that fast-approaching 
happy day when all our problems will be 

‘Some sequences of thought in Shakespeare and 
in the 147 lines of ‘Sir Thomas More’ (M.L.R. 


26, July, 1931, 251-280—esp. on p. 278). 
2Ed. by Henry Irving and F. A. Marshall. 8 


vols. 1888-90. 
3 William Shakespeare. 1930. 2. 398, 403. 
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solved by computing machines. 
are intended to be correct to the first decimal 


place. The chronological order and the 
dates are those suggested by E. K.| 
Chambers.* 


The tables show that the average number 
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The figures | 








of lines to one unique word varies only 
between 8.5 (Mac.) and 28.7 (Two G. of V.) 
in a total of 7,332 words and 109,951 lines: 
the overall average throughout the plays is 
One unique word to every 15 lines. The 
figures also indicate that roughly speaking 
there was a higher proportion of unique 
words in most of the plays written after 1600' 
(after J. Caesar)—and therefore, perhaps, a 
more rapidly expanding vocabulary—than 
in those written before that date, exceptions 
being M. for M. and to a less extent Per. 














and H.8. J. H. P. Parrorp. 
= 2 yy 2? 
> 3 ; % z 6 3 
P| 2 & woe 
a e 3 es ey 3 
c Ss gS og 
S I of¢s 
< 5 Z=3 
2 H6 1590 149 3162 21.2 
3 H.6 118 2904 24.6 
1 H6 1591 140 2677 19.1 
R.3 1592 179 3619 20.2 
c. of &. . 88 1777 20.2 
m. A. . 1593 133 2374 17.8 
Shrew. 144 2647 18.4 
Two G. of V 1594 80 2292 28.7 
. i ne 221 2785 12.6 
R. and J. 188 3050 18.6 
R.2 Bs 1595 137 2757 20.1 
M.S.N.D. 149 2174 14.6 
K. John .. 1596 147 2570 17.5 
M. of V. 148 2658 18.0 
1.H.4 i 1597 287 3176 11.1 
ye es 271 3446 12.7 | 
M. Ado .. .. 1598 125 2825 22.6 
H.5 _ si 283 3381 11.9 
3x. ms .. 1599 93 2477 26.6 } 
A.Y.L.It. Me 173 2856 16.5 
Tw. N. . 195 2690 13.8 
Ham. 1600 426 3929 92 | 
M. Wives 195 3018 15.5 
Tr. and C. 1601 366 3496 9.6 
All’s Well 1602 209 2966 14.2 
M. for M. 1604 101 2820 are | 
Oth. ais 264 3316 12.6 
Lear 1605 358 3328 93 
Mac. Ag 248 2106 8.5 
A. and C. 1606 279 3059 11.0 
Coriol. 1607 264 3406 12.9 
T..of A... 164 2523 15.4 
Per. 1608 133 2393 18.0 
Cym. 1609 256 3339 13.0 
W.T. 1611 257 3074 12.0 
Tem. 218 2062 9.5 
H.8 1612 146 2819 19.3 
Totals 7,332 109,951 150 


| 








4 William Shakespeare. 1. 270-1. 
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TWO NOTES ON EARLY ENGLISH 
CAROLS 


1. A Second Carol of Agincourt 

illustrate the “contrast between the 

typical manuscript carol and the type 
of folk-song on which it is yet ultimately 
dependent’ Greene compares the well- 
known “Agincourt Carol” with the 
“Morning Song” and the “ Day Song” of 
the “Padstow May Song.’ It is worthy 
of note that the discovery of the carols of 
British Museum MS. Egerton 3307 has pro- 
vided us with another manuscript carol on 
Agincourt set to music; this carol illustrates 
Green’s point even more effectively than his 
own example: 

f.63v 

Enfors we us with alle our myght 

To love Seynt oe our lady knyght. 


Worschip of vertu ys the mede, 

And sewyth hym ay of ryght; 

To worschip Georg than have we nede, 
Wych is our sovereyn lady’s knyght. 


* 
He kepyd the mad from dragon’s drede, 
And fraid al France, and put to flight 
At Agincourt—the Crownecle ye rede— 
The French hym se formest in fyght. 


3. 
In hys virtu he wol us lede 
Agaynys the fende—the ful wyght— 
And with hys banner us oversprede, 
Yif we hym love with alle our myght.? 

The words of this carol show a studied 
avoidance of any reference that might be 
connected with “the passing of winter and 
the resurrection of the fertilization spirit ”.* 
There is nothing here to compare with the 
recurring “ Summer is a-come, and Winter 
is a-go” of the Padstow burden, even 
though the carol is in celebration of St. 
George’s Day (April 23) rather than Agin- 
court (Oct. 25). Both carol and May-song 
identify St. George with King Henry V, and 
both recall the defeat of the French at Agin- 
court, but the whole tone of the carol is 
didactic, leading to a “ Worship of vertu” 
far removed from the jingoist verses of the 
May-song: 

'The Early English Carols, ed. R. L. Greene 
(Oxford, 1935), pp. ciii, civ, cv. 

?The words first printed by Bertran Schofield, 
“A newly discovered 15th Century MS of the 
English Chapel Royal” (Part 1), Music Quarterly, 
Vol. XXXII, 513. Modernised version of the 
words, together with original two-part setting in 
Mediaeval Carols, ed. John Stevens (London, 1952), 


3 Greene, Ibid., p. civ. 
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Where are the French dogs, that made such 
boast, O? 
They shall eat the goosefeather, and we'll eat 
the roast, O! 
In the carol the enemy, the dragon, is not 
only France, but the devil—‘‘the fende— 
the ful wyght”. St. George is not only “ our 
English Knight, O! ” but “our sovereyn 
lady’s knyght”. The carol, in other words, 
represents one more attempt of the cleric 
to force a stubborn pagan survival into some 
Christian pattern. J. Copley. 


2. Carol and Cantilena 


BUKOFZER has pointed out that the 

“carol and its Latin counterpart, the 
cantilena, do not differ in form.”' (He is 
thinking of the musical form.) Stevens 
follows him in claiming that the cantilenae 
“are from a musical and social point of 
view indistinguishable from their English 
counterparts.”* We may not agree about 
“the social point of view ”, but there can be 
no doubt about the music—in this the carol 
and the cantilena are identical. It is when 
we examine the words that we discover a 
number of revealing differences. 

The English carols illustrate clearly “ the 
dominance of the stanza pattern aaab”;* in 
the words of the Latin cantilenae there is no 
such dominance. Out of the 29 complete 
Latin cantilenae to be found in Steven’s 
edition, only three can be claimed as having 
a semblance of the stanza pattern aaab. Of 
these three, two are versions of the same 
cantilena: 

[Stanza 1] 

David ex progenie 

Nata fuit hodie, 

Virgo mater gracie 

Vite restauracio ... 
—British Museum, MS. Egerton 3307, ff 
50V., 51.4 Compare the other version in 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Selden B26, 
if. Z4V., 23." 

But the musical setting does not mirror 
this stanza pattern at all. A two-part phrase 
is given to each of the first three lines, the 
last line, “Vite restauracio”’, is set three 
times—first in two parts, then in three parts, 
and finally in two parts once more. (These 


1 Manfred F. Bukofzer, Studies in Medieval and 
Renaissance Music (London, 1951). 149. 

2 Mediaeval Carols, ed. John Stevens (London. 
1952), p. xiii. 

3 Stevens, Thid., p. xiii. 

4 Stevens, No. 46. 

5 Stevens, No. 34 (this carol is not printed, how- 
ever). 
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three settings of the words of the fourth line 
have nothing in common musically.) 
The third example is also from the 
Egerton MS.: 
[Stanza 1} 

Cum culpe remedium, 

Summi Patris Filium, 

Novum per misterium 

Peperit puella... 

—ff 53V., 54.° 


The musical treatment is somewhat similar. 
As in * David ex progenie ”’, each of the first 
three lines is set to a two-part phrase. The 
fourth line appears twice, first in two parts, 
and then in a musically related three-part 
setting in which the original tenor and 
discantus are retained and a third part in- 
serted between. 

In all these cases the result is the same: 
the original stanza pattern is obscured in the 
musical setting. The same thing happens, 
of course, in the musical settings of the 
English carols, in spite of the great popu- 
larity of the aaab stanza formula. (Nearly 
half the English carols in Mediaeval Carols, 
for instance, use the aaab pattern.) “ The 
recurrent burden and the dominance of the 
stanza pattern aaab,’ says Stevens, “link 
the carol with a family of European lyric 
forms.”” The burden still remains in the 
Latin words of the cantilenae, but the 
aaab formula, as we have seen, is not 
typical of the cantilena stanza. The words 
of the English carols, then, mirror an older 
tradition than their earliest musical settings, 
while the Latin words of the cantilenae 
hardly mirror that older tradition at all. 

The reason for this break in tradition is 
to be found in the attitude of the Church 
authorities to the older carol; the connection 
with some sort of secular round dance with 
pagan associations has to be broken, al- 
though the Church wishes to make use of 
the carol by turning it to more spiritual 
purposes. Burden and stanza remain apart 
in the words, but are rarely differentiated 
musically. The Latin cantilenae go even 
further and even the typical stanza has also 
disappeared. But the remnants of that 
pattern still cling to the words of the English 
carol, although here too the clerical music 
retains no echo of a pagan past. The 
church has availed herself—as often—of an 
old secular tradition, and many of the 
features have disappeared in the process of 
assimilation. J. Coptey. 


® Stevens, No. 38. 
7 Stevens, p. xiii. 
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* DISCIPLINE ” 
EORGE HERBERT'S 


powerful work. The power sustains itself 
under repeated re-readings, and is especially 


notable when the poem is read aloud. And | 


since the poem is anthologized rather fre- 
quently—it is, for example, one of the handful 
of choices from Herbert’s many lyrics in 
The Oxford Book of English Verse—one 
may assume that its excellence is generally 
recognized. Yet so far as I know there has 
been no serious attempt to analyze the 
sources of its power. Unlike such poems of 
Herbert’s as “ The Collar” and “ Virtue,” 
“ Discipline” is not an obvious candidate 
for analysis by current critical methods. 
Certain virtues of the poem are easy to see: 
its neatness of meter and rime and the effec- 
tive (and rather typically Herbertian) repeti- 
tion of certain key phrases. These qualities 
plus the unusualness of the very short lines 
and the stanzaic form (a,b,a,b,) may account 
in part for its popularity. But its prominent 
imagery is limited to little more than a 
single stanza. What remains may seem like 
poetry of statement, having neither 
ambiguity nor multiple levels of meaning, 
tension nor symbol nor organic form. 

Yet the excellence and power are there, 
and they should be capable of analysis.’ The 
obvious starting point is the unusually brief 
lines. Now the poem is an address to God, 
the speaker of which clearly recognizes 
God’s terrible power. It seems likely, then, 
that the short lines—spoken as they are by a 
mere man—represent a contrast between 
man’s puniness and God’s overwhelming 
strength. Furthermore, what the speaker is 
asking of God is that He control and with- 
hold the punitive power He _ possesses. 
The short lines have a breathless quality; 
the supplicator feels profoundly both the 
potential of divine punishment and the 
power of love. Yet these deep feelings are 
held under powerful check: the lines are 
not only brief, they are meaningful thought 
segments which it is possible to pause over, 
and the rimes are neat and inevitable (only 
in the final stanza is there a single word not 


1“ There was for Herbert no one architectural 
pattern: there were almost as many patterns as 
there were experiences. But Herbert could not 
conceive of such a thing as a formless poem.”— 
Joseph H. Summers, George Herbert: His Religion 
and Art (London, 1954), p. 90. 
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“ Discipline,” 
brief and austere as it is, is a peculiarly | 
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in normal prose order).? So that what the 
speaker is asking for—control of power— 
is strongly exemplified by the quality of his 
own utterance. 

Let us then examine the argument of these 
lines which exhibit such strong emotion 
under such strong control. The speaker 
asks that God throw away his rod, that he 
give up punishment as a method of dis- 
cipline. (One may note that the rod is the 
only image that recurs in the poem, and that 
for the moment it seems no more than a 
hackneyed Biblical reference.) The im- 
mediate reason for the appeal is that the 
speaker’s “heart’s desire/Unto thine is 
bent.” In other words, he wants to do 
God’s will—and to do it, as he says in the 
next stanza, completely; again in other 
words, he loves God, for his “heart’s 
desire’ would not be “ bent” unto God’s, 
he would not “aspire to a full consent,” if 
he were trying to do God’s will out of fear 
or a sense of duty only. But of course, as 
he then confesses, he does not succeed in 
reaching perfection: 

Though I fail, I weep. 

Though I halt in pace, 

Yet I creep 

To the throne of grace. 
His failures, his stumblings, are the result 
of inevitable human weakness, not a lessen- 
ing of love for God; for he weeps at his 
failures and continues toward God’s throne 
as best he may. But it is a throne of grace: 
in spite of his awareness of God’s wrath, 
which is the very motivation of the poem, 
he sees God as gracious; and it is this image 
which he seeks and loves. The image of a 
gracious God has made him strive for good. 
Yet it seems safe to assume that the speaker 
has felt God’s wrath and rod.* For in spite 
of his image of God as gracious, he is very 
much aware of God in his other aspect. 
Furthermore, the next line reads “ Then [i.e., 
therefore] let wrath remove "—which is 
surely to say, “I love Thee and am trying to 
do Thy will, but I can know Thy will better 
and do it better if I am not visited, as I have 
been, with Thy wrath.” 


7Cf. Summers: “. . . the language of the fine 
poem ‘ Discipline’ imitates the title of the poem, 
and the result is a bareness of statement rare in 
English poetry .. .”” (p. 118). 

’ This does not, of course, mean Herbert himself. 
Cf. Summers: though the poems are the result of 
“meticulously observed religious experience,” they 
are not ‘‘a direct revelation of autobiography ” 
(p. 84). “* The fictional speakers of his poems have 
many voices ’’ (p. 150). 
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And what will make him know, and per- 
form, God’s will more adequately? ‘ Love 
will do the deed,” says the next line. And in 
spite of the fact that this is the central 
argument of the poem, now is the first time 
that the word love has been mentioned. It 
is mentioned three more times in the next 
stanza and a half, and is referred to by 
pronouns twice in the following stanza. It 
is connected with the most prominent 
imagery, which now appears. Why, then, 
is the word postponed so long, and why does 
the line where it is finally first mentioned 
have a particular power? The answer, I 
think, is that though the word has not been 
mentioned, the whole first half of the poem 
is about love. The speaker’s life exemplifies 
love of God; and it is the image of a loving 
God which inspires it. “Love will do the 
deed”: brief, simple, direct, it is a sudden 
crystallization of everything that has been 
said. 

For with love 

Stony hearts will bleed. 
This is not a fresh image, but it is a sur- 
prising one. The speaker’s heart is far 
from stony; he loves God. One element in 
the meaning, a minor chord which will 
presently become major, is that the speaker 
is asking for an efflorescence of God's love in 
order that the stony hearts of others might 
bleed: the speaker, because he loves God, 
wants to help God win others. Another 
element, of course, is the idea that “ since 
love will make even a stony heart bleed, 
think of the effect on a heart so unstony as 
mine.” But the principal meaning seems 
that which represents the experience of the 
speaker: once his heart was stony; at some 
time in the past God’s love made it bleed, 
and thus made it capable of love. 

Thus throughout the stanza the powerful 
effect seems to arise from the ideas having 
grown out of the speaker’s own experience; 
they are not merely theoretical, they are 
emotionally, poignantly realized. But the 
image of hearts of stone, which operates on 
several levels to mean several things, is 
functional in another way: it leads to the 
image of love as having a weapon which is 
the major image of the poem: 

Love is swift of foot. 
Love’s a man of war, 
And can shoot, 
And can hit from far. 
Who can ‘scape his bow? 
Love, that is, is swift, powerful, inescapable; 
but oddly enough it is also warlike, relent- 
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less, and violent. Yet the speaker in the 
first stanza had asked God to “take the 
gentle path.” How resolve such a paradox? 
Love (like wrath, with its rod) needs a swift 
and powerful weapon; the qualities ascribed 
are essential if a “stony” heart is to bleed. 
For love, itself gentle, is not gentle in its 
effect. The effect of love is as direct, as 
violent, as inescapable as that of a well- 
armed and determined man of war. Its 
immediate outcome is to make the heart 
bleed. it makes one suffer, as punishment 
makes one suffer; but, unlike punishment, it 
enables one to reach awareness of the will 
of God. And the image of the man of war 
is effective in another sense. It is not an 
image of savage violence. The man of war 
is disciplined (and one recalls the title of 
the poem); he is doing his duty, though the 
result is pain and even death. And love too 
is a discipline the result of which is pain and 
death—not only to man, but, as the speaker 
says in the next three lines, to God: 
That which wrought on thee, 
Brought thee low, 
Needs must work on me. 

For love of man, God Himself has suffered 
and died. Love—a discipline which creates 
discipline—is a man of war indeed! (The 
line “Who can ‘scape his bow?” seems 
somewhat unfortunate, however. The ante- 
cedent of his is man of war [i.e. love], in the 
previous stanza. But almost inevitably 
Cupid comes to mind when love has a bow; 
and the thought of God being brought low 
by Cupid’s bow is shocking and incon- 
gruous.*) 

And thus we reach the final stanza, which 
is the first stanza again, but with great 
differences from seemingly small changes. 
“Throw away thy rod ”"—because another 
weapon, that of love, can do the job better. 
(And it can now be seen that the rod is not 
merely a hackneyed Biblical echo. One of 
its sources, the Twenty-Third Psalm, is a 
poem about God’s love; elsewhere it is 
again and again of course the symbol of 
punishment,° and to a man like the speaker 


*F. E. Hutchinson notes the hint of ‘‘ the Greek 
god of love’? but does not comment (The Works 
of George Herbert, Oxford, 1941, p. 539). See also 
G. H. Palmer, The English Works of George 
Herbert (Boston, 1905), I, 166. Palmer lists ‘* love’s 
bow” among the very few—and none very clear 
—mythological allusions in The Temple. 

5 e.g., Prov. xxii. 15 (‘the rod of correction ’’) 
and Rev. xii. 5 (‘rule all nations with a rod of 
iron’). Possibly Herbert was especially remember- 
ing Job ix. 34-35: ‘Let him take his rod away 
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who lives “ by thy book ” the most obvious | 
divine weapon from the Bible is the natural 


one to think of.) 


Though man frailties hath, 
Thou art God. 


An odd concession with an odd conse- 
quence! Man has frailties, not the least of 
which is a stony heart. 
love can redeem him from them. But does 
this entirely explain the peculiar relationship 
of the subordinate to the main clause? [| 
think not. ‘Man has frailties, but Thou 
art still God.” God has (or should have) no 
frailties. And if God be angry with man 
for what is inevitable in man, He displays 
what is very like a frailty. Moreover, His 
own experience should remind Him that 
love works better. The lines are almost a 
chiding. But they are a chiding from one 
who has already convinced the reader of 
his complete humility and of his utter love 


And only God’s | 


of God. And hence the chiding—or the 
reminder—is for God’s sake, not the | 
speaker’s. In the first stanza the speaker 


asks God to abandon wrath for the speaker's 
sake; in the last stanza he asks God to dis- 
play love for His own sake. It is for love 
of God that he asks God to display love; for 
love will bring Him what He desires, the 
souls of men; and wrath not only will not 
but is in itself an unpleasant condition, 
“ Thou art God.” It is not only a reminder 
and perhaps a chiding. It is also a state- 
ment of love, a statement of utter faith; and 
it expressed a God (like the Scriptural J am) 
of utmost power. And the short third line 
which has occurred throughout the poem 
has justified itself in a tremendous state- 
ment.® 

“Throw away thy wrath *—not just for 
my sake, but for Thine. And thus the 
peculiar power of the last stanza, which at 
first view seems only a clever variation of 
the first, arises from the tension the poem 
has developed—a strange and wonderful 
combination of love and faith and suffer- 
ing, the tender but astonishing care of a 
child for his Parent obliterating the dread 
which the Parent inspires in the child. It is 


from me and let not his fear terrify me: Then 
would I speak and not fear him; but it is not so 
with me.” 

6 Cf. Summers: “. . . the third line of each 
stanza dramatically disturbs the rhythm and yet 
endures longer than a simple counting of accents 
would indicate. . . .” This effect “ contributes 
enormously to the success of ‘ Discipline’ ” (p. 164). 
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difficult to conceive of greater evidence of 
love casting out fear. 

Thus all things in the poem (with the one 
possible exception of Love’s bow) contribute 
to the effect of the whole. The short lines 
with end-pause; the particularly short third 
lines: the direct word-order and easy- 
seeming rime; the rod and the vivid imagery 
of love as a man of war which are together 
expressive of the central idea of the poem; 
the first and last stanzas, which need to be 
similar and need to be different: all con- 
tribute to the tension between two conflict- 
ing emotions toward God which the poem 
builds up and resolves. It is no wonder that 
in spite of an apparent (and in a sense 
genuine) simplicity and austerity, the effect 
of the poem is both complex and powerful. 


JacoB H. ADLER. 
University of Kentucky. 


GEORGE WHETSTONE— 
PROFESSIONAL EPITAPHER 


HOUGH one recent critic has labeled 
George Whetstone (1544?-1587?) ‘ the 
first professional biographer in England,” 
this praise appears to be extravagant and 
somewhat misleading. Perhaps Whetstone 
was not one of those epitaphers who, in 
Thomas Nashe’s words, ‘swarme like 
Crowes to a dead carcas,’ and perhaps he 
had the good taste not to compose elegies 
before the demise of his subjects. (Thomas 
Lodge had prepared and entered in the 
Stationers’ Register an epitaph com- 
memorating his mother’s death a week in 
advance of the event itself.) Perhaps, 
though one remains unconvinced, Whetstone 
did not have remuneration in mind when he 
composed epitaphs—‘ Not fed with hope 
rewards to get.’ But so many hacks publicly 
eschewed compensation in the late sixteenth 
century, like the courtiers whom they 
emulated, that one rightly suspects their 
denials. 

That Whetstone had a formula for his 
epitaphs we can overlook, since com- 
memorations of nobles had utilized from 
classical times stereotyped comparisons and 
forms. But when we discover that dedica- 
tory material and stanzas were reprinted 

‘Douglas A. Stauffer, English Biography before 
1700 (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), p. 6 Thomas 
C. Izard, in George Whetstone (New York, 1942), 
Pp. 227-261, has a detailed analysis of Whetstone’s 


elegies. All quotations from Whetstone are from 
Heliconia, ed. T. Park (London, 1814). 
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with but minor variations, we begin to 
detect the signs of a hack writer who 
resorted to literary shortcuts in order to get 
to the market-place as rapidly as possible— 
for personal gain. 

The preliminary material in A Remem- 
brance of . . . Sir James Dyer (1582)— 


I have made a weake remembraunce of 
a fewe of the pretious vertues which 
governed the good Lord Dyer, late Cheefe 
Justice of the Common Pleas, which I 
humblie laie before your Lordships 
searching judgdement, no better garnished 
then diamonds set in brasse (sig. A2v)— 


reappears in A Mirror of True Honor... 
Lord Francis [Russell], Earl of Bedford 
(1585) 


I have made a weake remembrance of 
many sounde vertues which governed the 
thrise noble Earle, your grandfather; and 
the most valiant Lorde, your noble father; 
who although they (as it were) at one time 
accompanied each other unto Heaven: 
yet the worlde, while there is any worlde, 
shall be possessed with their illustrious 
deedes, which I humbly present unto your 
Lordship, no better garnished than 
dyamonds set in brass (sig. A2v). 


(These brief quotations will serve to indicate 
the fairly extensive borrowings in the dedi- 
cations.) Or we discover that these stanzas 
in A Remembrance of ... Lord Thomas 
[Radcliffe], Late Earle of Sussex (1583)— 


Whylom of Macedon, the mightie King, 

By Homer pend, Achylles life did read, ; 

Who forthwith wisht his owne renowne to ring, 

Homer alive, and Alexander dead ; 

Desire of Fame, contempt of life so bread ; 

And truth to say, mans life is but a breath, 

When Fame outlives envie, time, and death a 
(sig. ’ 


What is become of Caesar’s equipage, 

Of Pompeys rule, of Alexanders raigne: 

Of Sampsons Strength, of Solomon the sage, 

Of Tutus skil, of Mydos golden gayne? 

Of them, and al, this only doth remayn: 

They livd like Gods, and leave as men did take, 

And for their pompes have large accompts to 
make (sig. B3v). 


are closely followed in A Mirror of True 
Honor: 


Let Curtius be example for the rest ; 

A gapinge gulfe, who chose to be his hearse ; 
Desire of fame so burned in his brest : 

The Macedon, that through the world did pearce, 
Reading Achilles’ fame in Homer’s verse, 
Forthwith did wish, his noble actes to spread, 
Homer alive, and Alexander dead (sig. B1). 
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What did become of Caesar’s clyming head, 

Of Pompey’s rule, and Alexander’s raigne? 

A light account, so soone as they were dead ; 

Yea, they whose mindes a world could not 

containe, ; 

With much ado a seemely tombe did gaine ; 

Their conquestes great, return’d and waxed lesse, 

For nought may stand but what God’s hand doth 

bles (sig. C2v). 

And these three lines appear verbatim in 
both elegies : 

His purple robe doth shew his honor sound ; 

His armed sworde, the mettle of his hart, 

His forward leg in S. Georges garter bound 

(sigs. A4, B2). 

These repetitions by no means account for 
all the lines in A Mirror of True Honor, but 
it is patent that while Whetstone was com- 
posing this epitaph, he had the two earlier 
volumes open in front of him, and that 
when the situation permitted he did not 
hesitate to re-use old material. In short, 
Whetstone’s motivations were not so simon- 
pure as he alleges, for like other Elizabethan 
hack writers he frequently manufactured 
rather than created. 


EDWIN HAVILAND MILLER. 
Simmons College. 


MORE ABOUT ANNE MASSINGER (?) 
AND THOMAS CROMPTON 


N an article entitled “Anne Massinger 
and Thomas Crompton,” which ap- 
peared in Notes and Queries in October, 
1957, I stated, among other things, that the 
“Anne Messinger late wife of Arthur 
Messinger deceased”’ mentioned in the 
will of the said Thomas Crompton may well 
have been the mother of the distinguished 
dramatist. 

In my previous article, I neglected to 
mention the contents of the codicil to the 
will in question. The codicil reads as 
follows : 

On Sonday the fifteenth of May 1614 

Mr Crompton/the Testator did add thus 

much to his will viz that/of the 10001i 

given to his Cosen Thomas Crompton/ 
his sister Anne Crompton should have 

500 li upon/the same condicon, ffrauncis 

Moore. / 


There is a possibility that the Anne 
Messinger who is mentioned in the body of 
Crompton’s will may be identical with the 
Anne Crompton cited in the codicil to it. 
Perhaps since the writing of Crompton’s 
will that was made on 12 November 1612, 
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Anne Massinger had married a brother of 
Thomas Crompton. Thomas Crompton 
could, accordingly, at the time of the writing 
of the codicil in question (May, 1617) refer 


June, 1958 


to the said Anne as his sister in the sense of | 
| 


a sister in-law. 


There is also another possibility that one | 


might take into consideration. In_ the 
codicil to the will, Crompton may just con- 
ceivably have referred to Anne by her sur- 
name before her marriage to Arthur 
Massinger, as people sometimes speak of a 
widow. Perhaps Anne Massinger was a 


sister by blood to the testator of this will, , 


being obviously in this case a member of the 
Crompton family. 

However, it may be argued with justifica- 
tion that the Anne Messinger cited in the 
body of the will under consideration and the 
Anne Crompton mentioned in the codicil 
to it were two different persons. 


DonaALD S. LAWLEssS. 


Le Moyne College, 
Syracuse, New York. 


THOMAS WATSON AND “ TROILUS 
AND CRESSIDA ” 


N Thomas Watson’s Superius. The first 
sett, Of Italian Madrigalls Englished 
(1590) the following poem appears as num- 
ber 20 in the collection : 
All yee that ioy in wayling, 
Come seat your selues a rowe and weepe beside 
me, 
That while my life is fayling, 
The world may see, in loue what ill betyd me: 
And after death doe this in ry! behoue, 
Tell Cressed Troyilus is dead for loue. 
It was reprinted in Michaell Este’s 
Madrigales to 3. 4. and 5. parts (1604) and, 
more recently, in Oliphant’s Musa Madriga- 
lesca, Brydges’ Censura Literaria, Vol. IX, 
and Fellowes’ English Madrigal Verse. 
Fellowes (p. 258) describes it as “ A transla- 
tion of Nanino’s madrigal Morir non puo'l 
mio core” but “ translation ” is a misleading 
word to use to describe the relationship of 
the two poems. As F. I. Carpenter has 
pointed out’ Watson himself stated on the 
title-page of Superius that his Italian 
originals were ‘“‘ Englished, not to the sense 
of the original dittie but after the affection 
of the Noate” and in this particular poem 
the treatment is not without significance. 
Nanino’s poem reads as follows: 


1 Journal of English and Germanic Philology, ii, 
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Morir non puo'l mio core 

e’ ucciderlo vorrei poi che vi piace 

ma trar non si puo fuori 

del petto vostr’ oue gran tempo giace 

& xccidendol’ io come desio 

so che moreste voi morend’anch’io.? 
Watson’s poem can hardly be described as 
a “translation”, and the only connection 
between the two versions is the similarity in 
metre and a common concern with a par- 
ticular attitude towards love and death. 
This attitude has, however, suggested to 
Watson a comparison with the Troilus and 
Cressida story, and the use he makes of it 
is perhaps not what one would expect at 
this particular date. 

During the last twenty years of the six- 
teenth century the majority of references to 
the Troilus and Cressida story take the form 
of moral judgments, typifying Cressida as 
the faithless woman and Troilus as the true 
lover. Rollins’ discussion of the more im- 
portant references* shows that _ interest 
settled on Cressida rather than on Troilus, 
and especially upon her miserable end, 
which was seen, as Henryson had depicted 
it, as the just reward of her faithless life. In 
The Old Law, written probably circa 1599, 
she is even compared with Helen to her dis- 
advantage : 

there was Cressid was Troy weight, and 

Nell was avoirdupois; she held more, by 

four ounces, than Cressida. 


NOTES 


(IV, i.) 

What Watson writes is consistent with the 
generally accepted view of Cressida’s faith- 
lessness, of course. But he looks on Troilus 
as the centre of interest in the story. His 
gloss seems to be on the general idea in 
Nanino’s poem that the contemplation of 
death is the inevitable outcome of unfor- 
tunate love, and the fact that this connects 
in his mind with the Troilus and Cressida 
story suggests that at about 1590 it was pos- 
sible to interpret the story as a tragedy of 
love with Troilus as the central character. 
The comparison is significant because it is 
a completely unforced association, and it 
may perhaps provide a pointer to a possible 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s play. 


B. R. Morris. 


The Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


* The text is from Musica Divina di XIX Autori 
Iltustri . . . nuovamente Raccolta da Pietro Phalesio 
. Anversa, 1583, which was, as Carpenter points 
out, in all probability Watson’s source. 
* PMLA, New Series, Vol. XXV, 3, 1917. 
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AN EARLY AMERICAN CHAUCER 
ALLUSION 


QNE of the earliest American literary 

allusions to Chaucer is to be found in 
a commendatory poem written by Nathaniel 
Ward for Anne Bradstreet’s Tenth Muse 
Lately Sprung Up in America . . . (London, 
1650). It antedates, for example, Cotton 
Mather’s reference to Chaucer in Magnalia 
Christi Americana . . . (1702). It is not 
included in Caroline Spurgeon’s Five 
Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion (Cambridge University Press, 1925). 

In eighteen lines of rollicking heroic 
couplet, Ward tells how Apollo was unable 
to decide whether Anne Bradstreet (“ Du 
Bartas Girle”) or her inspiration and 
source, Du Bartas, was the better poet. The 
final couplet, wherein Ward puns on 
Chaucer’s name, reads: 

And chode in Chaucers Boots, and Homers Furrs, 

Let Men look to’t, least Women wear the Spurrs.* 

Both Ward and Anne Bradstreet were 
born in England and published there, so it 
is hardly likely that this allusion was 
excluded by Miss Spurgeon because it was 
American rather than English. Furthermore, 
it is notable because the seventeenth century 
was the period in which Chaucer was least 
esteemed.* As Miss Spurgeon points out, no 
edition of his works was published between 
1602 and 1687. 

Anne Bradstreet and Nathaniel Ward 
were neighbours in Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
and certainly well acquainted. Ward 
returned to England in 1646 and published 
The Simple Cobler of Aggawam . . . there 
the following year. Ellis suggests that he 
may have assisted the Rev. John Wood- 
bridge, Mrs. Bradstreet’s brother-in-law, in 
promoting the publication of her poems.* 
The success of Ward’s own book and the 
high regard in which he was held put him in 
a position to be helpful. pyennic CoHEN. 

1 Vol. I, bk. i, chap. 2, intro. 


2 The Works of Anne Bradstreet edited by John 
Harvard Ellis (New York: Peter Smith, 1932), 
5 


p. 85. 

3 Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism, pp. 
X, XXViii. 

4 Works, p. 85n. 


TWO CHAUCER ALLUSIONS OF 1659 


Two curious excerpts from the Canter- 

bury Tales not recorded in the Chaucer 
Allusion Book occur in a volume published 
in 1659 under the title of Periamma 
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Epidemion: or, Vulgar Errors in Practice 
Censured. This is a contribution to the con- 
siderable body of literature of which 
Browne’s Pseudodoxia Epidemica is the 
most notable English example. It is bound 
with Some Instructions concerning the Art 
of Oratory, also by an anonymous author, 
beth books being issued by Richard 
Royston, the famous Restoration printer. In 
Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous English Literature 
the Periamma Epidemion is attributed to 
Ralph Battell; this, however, is a mistake 
since Battell was not born until 1649: the 
confusion probably arose from the fact that 
in 1683 Ralph Battell published a book 
called Vulgar Errors in Divinity Removed. 

The first Chaucer quotation occurs in 
Chapter 2 of Periamma Epidemion (“A 
censure of the generall Scandall of some 
Professions, especially that of Physick ”’). 
It is a garbled version of lines 437 and 438 
of the Prologue: 

Physicians know what is digestible 
But their study is but little in the Bible. 

The second reference is to the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue (lines 227 and 228). It is taken 
from Chapter 3 of the Periamma, a 
“Centure of that common evill practice of 
Reproaching the Feminine Sex.” After 
quoting sentiments taken from Catullus, 
Petronius and Fonseca, the author writes: 
““One of our own Poets agrees with these, 
and with his hobling feet thus tramples upon 
Female Credit : 


Half so boldly there can none 
Swear and lie as Women can.” 


These two couplets are both printed in a 
small black-letter type. But they must 
surely have been reproduced from memory, 
since neither the Thynne edition nor that of 
Speght offers anything nearly as crude. But 
as an example of depreciation by means of 
misquotation the second extract is not with- 


out interest. E. D. MACKERNESS. 
University of Sheffield. 


THE RAPE OF ANTWERP IN A 
TUDOR PLAY 


GINCE the chronology of many Eliza- 
bethan plays remains a mystery, lighted 
here and there by brilliant guesswork, it 
is impossible to say with certitude when the 
Spanish wars in the Netherlands were first 
reflected in the English drama. 
Some version of the popular tragedy 
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named Alarum for London, or The Siege 
of Antwerp, which was finally printed in 
1602, may have been current on the London 
stage shortly after November 1576, when 
the event which it portrays horrified | 
Europe. The twelfth scene of the play | 
exhibits the plot of a lost tragedy named 
Timoclea at the Siege of Thebes (doubtless 
inspired by Plutarch’s life of Alexander) 
which was performed at the court in Febru- 
ary 1574. The Siege of Thebes could have 
been fresh in the memory of the author of 
The Siege of Antwerp when he wrote that 
scene; or perhaps he went directly to ' 
Plutarch for his materiai. 

There is a passage in John Northbrooke’s 
tract against Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine 
Playes, or Enterludes (registered in Decem- 
ber 1577) which leads one to believe that 
enthusiasts of the theatre in London at the 
time Northbrooke preached were still being | 
thrilled by scenes of the massacre of i 
Antwerp. He accused the city players of 
instructing their listeners ‘‘ howe to murther, 
howe to poyson, howe to disobey and rebell 
against princes, to consume treasures prodig- 
ally, to mooue to lustes, to ransacke and 
spoyle cities and townes. ..”! This sounds 
as if the Rev. Northbrooke had gone to an 
innyard himself to witness a production of 
The Siege of Antwerp. At all events, the 
Tudor poets for decades drew profitable | 
lessons from the tragedy. There was at least 
one ballad on the catastrophe, composed by | 


Rafe Norris, ‘““A Warning to London by 
the Fall of Antwerp.’”* 

On May 29, 1600, James Roberts applied | 
for a license to print the Alarum for | 
London. The grant was made, “ provided 
that yt be not printed without further | 
Aucthoritie” than the Wardens of the 
Stationers’ guild possessed.* If Roberts ever 
fulfilled this condition, there is no record of 
it; the Alarum was actually published in 
1602 by William Ferbrand, with the press 
emblem of Edward Allde. The play was 
announced as the property of the Lord | 
Chamberlain’s company, to which Richard 
Burbage and William Shakespeare belonged, 
but no scholar has attempted to distribute 


1 Quoted by E. K. Chambers in The Elizabethan 
Stage, IV, 150. On the court play Timoclea, see 
Chambers, op. cit., IV, 90. 

2 Old Ballads, ed. J. P. Collier, 89-92. 

3 A Transcript of the Registers of the Company 
af Sietionare of London, ed. Edward Arber, II, 
161. 
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the roles of the Alarum among the 
Chamberlain’s men. The hands of Lodge, 
Marlowe, and even Shakespeare have been 
glimpsed in the tragedy, but with our 
present-day knowledge of the Elizabethan 
theatre it is futile to speculate on the identity 
of the writer, or writers. I myself think 
Thomas Kyd the writer of this play, because 
it is pungently thick with reminders of his 
Jeronimo. 

The figure of Time as Epilogue declares 
the purpose of the play: 

To rubbe the memory 
Of actions long since cast behinde— 

specifically, the memory of the Spanish rape 
of Antwerp in 1576, at a time when the 
economic capital of Europe lay obedient at 
the feet of Philip II, and spurned every pro- 
posal for the creation of a municipal army 
to guard its wealth. The rape was the work 
of mercenaries, Spaniards, Italians, and 
Germans, who had been long without their 
wages, and were goaded to madness by the 
sight of Antwerp’s riches and fat ease. Don 
Sancho de Avila was the ringleader of the 
attack, but the play brands the Duke of 
Alva as the chief culprit. The fact is that 
Alva had quit the Netherlands three years 
before. But the unknown dramatist wished 
him to be regarded as the Herod of the 
Low-Country innocents, 

Whose guiltless bloud hath dyed poor Belgiaes 

cheekes, 
And chang’d her like a drunken Bacchanall. 
(Scene v.) 

Not King Philip, but his prime general bears 
the blame. Alva comes on the stage dis- 
guised as a corpse, carried in a coffin “ vpon 
a horse [i.e., hearse] couered with black: 
Soldiers after, trayling their Pykes.” His 
first words, uttered from the hearse, are a 
bogeyman’s threat, to “ fright these Bouzing 
Belgians,” who think he is dead (Scene ii). 

The pursy burghers of Antwerp are shown 
disdaining the appeals for employment of 
professional soldiers in the city’s defence. 
The Prince of Orange’s offer to protect 
Antwerp from all enemies is rejected. The 
burghers insist on strict neutrality in the 
war between King Philip, 

that great Prince, 

And our kinde friend the Co-vnited States. 
Cornelius van Ende, the leader of the 
German mercenaries in the Spanish army, 
Is gratified by the thrifty citizens’ refusal to 
hire troops to defend the tempting town: 
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Their myserie shall bring their miserie. 
i. (Antwerpe) comes the Spaniards holly- 
ay. 

What ensues is horror with worse horrors at 
its heels. Davila shoots a virgin he had loved, 
and orders her father to be stabbed, thus 
setting an example to his men of remorseless 
fury against the people who had prospered 
so long in the shadow of Spanish arms. Two 
factors of London merchants are tortured, 
hoisted on ropes, in order to wring ransom 
out of their English friends.” Meekly the 
governor of the English merchants in 
Antwerp protests to the Duke of Alva, in 
the name of 

Englands league with Spaine, King Phillips word, 

Past to our gratious Mistris. .. . 

But if now 

Your Highnes hath commission to breake 

The holie contract which your King hath made, 

We must be patient and abide the worst. 
He repudiates any suspicion of sympathy 
with the Orange revolt. 

We are not heere great Lord, to ioyne with them 

In any bold confederacie of warre. 

But for the trafficke, which all nations else, 

(As well as England) haue within this place.*® 
But the bogey Alva will not listen to any 
other sound “in our warres musicke” 
except the ringing of gold, for ransoms or 
bribes (Scene xi). The thought of Antwerp’s 
resistance spurs him to rave, 

One Spaniards bloud, I value better worth 
Then many hundreds of these drunken Dutch. 

Yet he tries to rescue young Count Egmont 
from slaughter because he has manifested a 
“high spirit euen in the face of death.” As 
he moves to protect the youth, angry 
Spaniards strike and wound the Duke, but 
he persists in his gallantry.” The memory 
of this generous deed is soon blotted out by 
the most excruciating scene in the tragedy, 
which has no historical or literary source 
known to us. Scene x opens with “ Lenchy 
and Martin, two little children running,” 
chased by Spaniards yelling, ‘ Fuora 
villiaco, sa, sa, sa, sa!” The father, old 
blind Harman, and his wife appear, and in 
their presence the children are knifed. 
Then the crying mother is killed, and, as 
the scene concludes, Harman falls to the 


‘Scene iii. Gascoigne names Charles Fugger as 
the chief of the German mercenaries of Spain 
(Works, ed. Cunliffe, II, 586ff). 

5 Alarum for London, Scenes viii, ix. 

6 Ibid., Scene vii. 

7 Scenes v, vii. According to Gascoigne (Works, 
II, 589), the deed was really done by Colonel 
Alonzo Verdugo. 
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ground. We are left in the dark as to 
whether he has fainted or died. 

There is a hero in the tragedy, the only 
hero in the history of the Tudor theatre who 
is undeniably Dutch. He is named Lieu- 
tenant Vaughan—a name that sounds more 
Welsh than Dutch—but he is glorified as a 
son of Brabant. The lieutenant is custom- 
arily called “‘ Stump,” because he is lame. 
He bravely gathers a handful of men to 
fight the Spaniards, although the burghers 
of Antwerp have despised him as useless. 
In aristocratic language he bitterly exposes 
their measuring of human worth by money: 

An obiect base mechanicke set aworke ; 

A swettie Cobler, whose best Industrie, 

Is but to cloute a Shoe, shall haue his fee : 

But let a Soldier, that hath spent his bloud, 

Is lam’d, diseas’d, or any way distrest, 

Appeale for succour, then you looke a sconce 

As if you knew him not; respecting more 

An Ostler, or some drudge that rakes your 

kennels, 

Than one that fighteth for the common wealth.® 

The lieutenant is outraged into taking up 
arms by Spaniards who are brutally search- 
ing a woman for jewelry. “ It is inhumaine,” 
cries Stump, “to abuse a woman”; and he 
draws a sword in her defence. He manages 
to beat the scoundrels off, accomplishes 
other feats of warlike mercy, and at last, 
fatally wounded, dies with a happy soul, 
proud that his steel was “ neuer drawn but 
in a rightfull cause.” 

Now I haue it on my brest, 

The Honourable cognisance of death. ... 

Antwerpe farewell, if thou haue done me wrong, 

This latest gaspe, sends pardon from my tung. 
A flourish of trumpets is sounded over the 
body of this son of the Netherlands, who so 
faithfully exemplifies the ideal of the 
Christian warrior upheld by his countryman 
Erasmus. With him dies another brave 
champion of Antwerp, and Davila pays 
tribute to both: 

There neuer liued two more Heroycke spirits ; 

That for their Country haue deseru’d as much 

To be renouned ; as euer Curtious was, 

Or Romaine Decius, or the two valiant Cocles.° 
There is no character in Gascoigne’s Spoyle 
of Antwerpe who corresponds with Lieu- 
tenant Vaughan. Whether the author of 
the Alarum for London derived him from 
other stories of the Spanish atrocity, or 
invented him simply as a model veteran of 
British calibre, the tragedy lives in our recol- 
lections because of the vitality of its portrait 


8 Scene iv. 
9 Scene xv. 
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of “Stump.” The rest of the play is mere 


dumbshow and noise, signifying propaganda | 
on the perils of a metropolis that neglects | 


its professional soldiers, an ever-popular 
theme on the Tudor stage. 


A. BRONSON FELDMAN, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANOTHER CHAUCER ALLUSION IN 
HARSNET (1603) 


ISS CAROLINE SPURGEON in her 
monumental collection of Chaucer 
criticism and allusion!’ lists three allusions to 
Chaucer in Samuel Harsnet’s A Declaration 
of Egregious Popish Impostures (London, 
1603). Although one of these allusions 
exhibits only a usual knowledge of Chaucer 
(Harsnet’s use of the word “ Cressida” as 
meaning mistress), two of them indicate a 
more intimate knowledge of The Wife of 
Bath’s Tale and of The Miller’s Tale. One 


further allusion, which is not recorded by | 


Miss Spurgeon and which seems to have 
escaped other commentators on early seven- 
teenth century allusions to Chaucer,’ con- 
firms Harsnet’s knowledge of The Miller's 
Tale and indicates that his knowledge was 
intimate enough to quote inaccurately from 
memory. 

Harsnet’s book, an account of the casting 
out of demons by Romanist priests, consists 
of a lengthy introduction to a series of 
“confessions.” In his introduction—a pole- 
mic, One must admit, against the Roman 
Church—he speaks of the “cure” of a 
young girl, Friswood Williams. He 
describes her secret baptism into the Roman 
Church as Frances Williams; as a part of 
her cure, she is forbidden to communicate 
with her parents: 


All must be mum: Clum, quoth the 

Carpenter, Clum quoth the Carpenters 
wife, and Clum quoth the Friar. 

(sig. Flv) 

This is so close to an exact quotation, 


1 Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
oe 1357-1900 (Cambridge, 1925), I, 173; III, 


2 The allusion is not recorded by Bond, Bowyer, 
Millican, and Smith in their omnium-gatherum, 
**A Collection of Chaucer Allusions,” Studies in 
Philology, XXVIII (1931), 481-512: moreover, an 
investigation of the articles listed by William L. 
Alderson, ‘‘A  Check-List of Supplements to 
Spurgeon’s Chaucer Allusions,” Philological 
Quarterly, XXXII (1953), 418-427, indicates that 
this allusion is as yet unrecorded. 
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amended for authorial reasons, to Chaucer’s 
“Now, Pater-noster, clom! *’ seyde Nicholay, 
And “clom,” quod John, and “clom,” seyde 
Alisoun® 
that one feels that Harsnet is quoting from 
memory. Certainly this close allusion to 
Chaucer should be added to those already 
recorded by Miss Spurgeon and others. 


I. B. CAUTHEN, Jr. 
University of Virginia. 
3 Miller’s Tale, 3638-9, Robinson's edition. 


ATTRIBUTIONS TO HERRICK 


[8 his recent comprehensive edition of 

Herrick’s writings, Professor L. C. 
Martin printed a number of poems 
attributed in manuscripts to R.H., Rob: 
Herick, and the like. Of these, ‘ Epitaph 
on a man who had a Scold to his Wife’ 
(p. 420) was claimed by Thomas Jordan in 
his Claraphil and Clarinda: In a Forest of 
Fancies, 21650, as ‘An Epitaph on Him- 
self’? and again in his A Nursery of 
Novelties in Variety of Poetry, 21665, as 
‘An Epitaph supposed to be written by a 
Gentleman on himself, who dyed of a Dis- 
ease, called by the name of a Bad Wife’; 
but since Jordan appropriated the work of 
others only the complete title of this piece 
renders it more likely to be his than 
Herrick’s.! Another piece [‘ To a disdayne- 
full fayre] (p. 421), was restored by Thomas 
Pestell from imperfect memory or manu- 
script as ‘The Patchd Song. 1636, in his 
Poems (ed. Hannah Buchan, p. 59). A 
third [‘ Advice to a Maide’] (p. 443) is 
reprinted in Catch that Catch can, or A 
Choice Collection of Catches, Rounds & 
Canons . . . Collected & Published by John 
Hilton, 1653, p. 69. 

The poems ascribed to R. H. in ‘a 
seventeenth-century manuscript’ (a com- 
monplace book in the Rosenbach Founda- 
tion Library), ‘Stella wept’, ‘Stellaes 
smile’, and the rest (pp. 423-439), are more 
probably by Robert Heath, author of 
Clarastella (the name being usually short- 
ened to Stella), 1650. In general, they 
betray inferiority in style and art even to 
other manuscript pieces fathered on 


1Among the songs, subsequently, occurs ‘ The 
Double Marriage, A sad Story, Tune, Amidst_the 
Mirtles as I walkt ’—i.e. Herrick’s ‘Mrs. Eliz, 
Wheeler, under the name of the lost Shephardesse.’ 
Jordan here retells the plot of The Miseries of 
Inforst Marriage—one of a set of such renderings. 
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Herrick, of which at least [‘ The Showre of 
Roses] and [‘ Advice to a Maid’) may 
almost certainly be accepted as his. On the 
other hand, such verses as ‘The Novice 
Loues blind’ and ‘On a _ gentlewoman 
risinge earely in the morninge’ sufficiently 
resemble the contents of Clarastella to be 
entertained for the Heath canon. 


R. G. HowartTu. 
University of Cape Town. 


ALLAN RAMSAY’S “ NANNY—O” 


“ MJANNY—O ”, a rather well known lyric 

typical of the songs of Allan Ramsay, 
the 18th century Scottish poet, obviously 
contains contemporary reference, but no 
one has yet identified the Nanny referred to 
in it, 

In a copy of Ramsay’s poems which I 
own (The Tea-Table Miscellany: A Collec- 
tion of Choice Songs, Scots and English In 
Four Volumes By Allan Ramsay. The 
Fourteenth Edition. Edinburgh, M,DCC, 
LXVIII [volume number not given]) a 
manuscript hand seems to give the answer. 
Written vertically in the margin beside the 
poem in an 18th century hand on page 43, 
it runs: “on Lady Anne Ps.—a Daughter 
of the late Earl of Marchmonts. Mr. 
Allen then celebrating several Beauties was 
desired by her mother to mention Lady 
Anne which puzzled Allan she being a very 
plain woman. at length Ramsay saw her 
dance which she excell’d in [.]” And at the 
bottom of the same page is written: “ Lady 
Anne had also good Eyes.—” 

The note is probably reliable since the 
only specifications on Nanny which Ramsay 
gives are her dancing and her eyes: 

How joyfully | Spirits rise, 
When dancing she moves finely—O, 
I guess what Heav’n is by her Eyes, 
Which sparkle so divinely O. 

Why did not Ramsay, often ready with an 
enlightening footnote, tell us who Nanny 
was? For one thing, the lady might not 
have appreciated being identified as the 
topic of a poem which starts: 

While some for Pleasure pawn their Health, 

*Twixt Lais and the Bagnio, 

I'll save my self, and without Stealth, 

Kiss and caress my Nanny—O. 
The juxtaposition of the courtesan and Lady 
Anne in the same piece is characteristic of 
Ramsay’s bad taste. Also her plainness 
might have kept him from identifying her. 

But a better reason for Ramsay’s not 
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footnoting the reference is that Lady Anne 
was the eldest daughter of Alexander Camp- 
bell, second Earl of Marchmont (d. 1740), 
whose politics put him solidly behind King 
George. Jacobite Allan would not have 
wanted to appear to fawn on such a man. 

Burns Martin (Allan Ramsay, A Study of 
his Life and Works, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1931, p. 68) 
thought the lyric was a remodelled folk 
song. That may be true, though the source 
has never been identified. Its origin, never- 
theless, seems quite certainly explained by 
the manuscript note. WILLIAM GILLIS. 

State College, 

Moorhead, Minnesota. 


“THE COUNTRY WIFE”: 
TO HIDE 


AST week I saw a woman flayed, and 
you will hardly believe how much it 
altered her appearance for the worse,” wrote 
Swift in A Tale of a Tub, thereby creating 
an emblem for one satiric method: satire 
by exposure, stripping or unmasking. 
Wycherley’s comedy The Country Wife as 
an exposure of folly is a tour de force in the 
ways of unmasking, physically, morally and 
verbally. 

The most important masquerade motif of 
the play (most important because it is a 
main object of Wycherley’s satire) is the 
disguised morality. Sparkish is disguised 
as a wit: Harcourt, Dorilant and Alithea 
expose that disguise. Lady Fidget, Mrs. 
Dainty Fidget and Mrs. Squeamish mas- 
querade as ladies of virtue: Horner, their 
haste to fall in with Horner’s plot, and their 
own discussions of “honour” all conspire 
to strip off the mask. Pinchwife and Sir 
Jasper Fidget present a variation of the dis- 
covery theme: an ironic reversal of their 
actions presents the conflict between appear- 
ance and reality. The over-jealous Pinch- 
wife intends to hide Margery from the 
world: but he succeeds in arousing her 
curiosity and her anxiety to be initiated into 
the Restoration manners. The _ over- 
credulous Fidget intends to mock the 
pseudo-emasculated Horner by parading 
his wife before him; but he succeeds in 
acting as unwitting pimp. Their intentions, 
in a sense, are peeled back to reveal an un- 
expected result. Assuming that they are 
protecting their interests, both act as 
Horner’s procurers. In the case of all the 
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principal fools, we have satire by exposure, 
the removal of the deceiving mask. 


much of 
comedy. 


The satire depends on the one impene- 
trable disguise of many: Horner’s mas- 
querade as eunuch, the cover from behind 
which he can carry out his cuckold-making. 
Even Horner’s disguise is imperfect; 


the brilliance of Wycherley’s 
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The | 
manipulation of the mask accounts for | 


it is | 


necessary that he remove it for the delight | 


of Lady Fidget, Mrs. Dainty Fidget, Mrs. 
Squeamish and Margery Pinchwife; he must, 
for a time, deny the disguise to Pinchwife 
for the fun that Pinchwife’s jealousy can 
afford; and the disguise slips badly in the 
last scene when Margery, naively anxious 
to defend his masculinity, almost tells the 
truth. But the mask of eunuch is quickly 
recovered, and the play ends with this one 
masquerade bent but intact. It is, however, 
the only successful disguise in a comedy of 
disguises. 

There is, first, the costume disguise of 
Margery, decked out by her frightened hus- 
band as her own younger brother. It takes 
the accomplished Horner no time at all to 
see through the cover. Secondly, there is 
Harcourt, disguised as a parson to frustrate 
the marriage of Alithea and Sparkish, a 
trick Alithea recognizes but which Spark- 
ish, characteristically, fails to notice. 
Finally, there is the masquerade of Margery 
as Alithea, the comedy of Pinchwife lead- 
ing his own wife to Horner. It is the pierc- 
ing of this disguise which leads to the grand 
mélée of the last act when the fools are once 
and for all separated from the wits. The 
setting for this final exposure is a mas- 
querade ball in Horner’s lodgings, when 
literally and figuratively all the masks are 
removed. All this is unmasking on a more 
than elementary level, more complex than 
Shakespearean disguise in comedy. Shake- 
spear’s mature use of masking and un- 
masking lends itself to tragic irony (as in 
Kent’s and Edgar’s disguise in King Lear) 
or to tragi-comic reversal (as in Much Ado 
About Nothing, Measure for Measure, or 
Cymbeline); but in the early comedies, dis- 
guise functions as an aid to romantic 
complication (as in Midsummer Night's 
Dream, As You Like It or Twelfth Night). 
Wycherley’s costume disguise, on the other 
hand, is a microscopic version of more 
essential, non-physical disguise. The mask- 
ing and unmasking of Margery has comic 
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effect on the stage, but its greatest value lies 
in the way it points to the main theme of 
the play. 

The use of the mask does not stop here; it 
is observable in the language of the comedy, 
providing much of the delight of 
Wycherley’s “wit.” There are constant 
allusions to plays, to the disguise of the 
stage. Sparkish is constantly either coming 
from or going to a play; Margery is 
fascinated by reports of the players; Horner 
first encounters Margery at a play; The 
Fidgets and the Squeamishes delight in 
plays; Horner tested his disguise by first 
going abroad to a play; Alithea quarrels 
with Sparkish for his behavior at plays: the 
image of the make-believe world of the 
stage occurs at every turn. The vizard 
mask is repeatedly mentioned: when Horner 
asks Dorilant if he did not carry himself 
well in public after news of his eunuchdom 
had gotten about, Dorilant replies that he 
behaved “ With a most theatrical impudence, 
nay, more than the orange wenches show 
there, or a drunken vizard-mask.” Sir 
Jasper looks forward to Horner’s mas- 
querade ball; Lady Fidget calls for her 
mask when discovered in Horner’s apart- 
ment: Mrs. Dainty urges throwing off the 
masks at Horner’s ball. 

The idea of masquerade and exposure, 
expressed in terms of costume, stage action 
and allusions, is implicit in Wycherley’s 
dialogue. Listening to the speech of his 
characters is one continued discovery; puns, 
double-entendres, conscious and un- 
conscious verbal occur again and again. 
“Pray, sister,’ Margery asks Alithea, 
“where are the best fields and woods to 
walk in, in London?” “A pretty ques- 
tion! ” is Alithea’s aside, recognizing that her 
country cousin has not yet seen the ways of 
the world. “I han’t half my bellyfull of 
sights yet,” remarks Margery at the theatre, 
a foreboding remark considering Horner's 
presence at the same theatre. “ Lord, what 
a power of brave signs are here! stay—the 
Bull’s-Head, the Ram’s-Head, and _ the 
Stag’s-Head, dear,” she casually remarks to 
her horn-mad husband. And in perhaps 
the most outrageously effective use of the 
double-entendre in Restoration comedy, 
Lady Fidget and Mrs. Squeamish discuss 
the possibilities of getting more China out 
of Horner, in the uncomprehending 
presence of Sir Jasper. Restoration drama- 
tists are fond of such punning, but rarely 
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has punning been used so _ relevantly: 
Wycherley’s ambivalent wit, with its decep- 
tive surface, is the theme of the play in 
little. 

The Country Wife is a marvel of ex- 
posure. Like the next of Chinese boxes, 
making one discovery leads to another, and 
careful consideration of the comedy is the 
last discovery of all: that Wycherley has 
left imposture no place to hide. 


JOHN FORD 


HE late Mr. Bertram Lloyd’s notes and 

studies on John Ford are now available on 
application to the Director of the Shake- 
speare Institute. It is hoped that any Eliza- 
bethan scholar interested in Ford will make 
use of them for the production of a much- 
needed new edition of this great dramatist’s 


works. . Sy_via Lioyp. 


A KEATS—HAYLEY PARALLEL 


CRITICS have overlooked a verbal parallel 
between Keats’ line, ““ Bards of Passion 
and of Mirth,” and William Hayley’s' allu- 
sion to Ariosto as “The Bard of Pathos 
now, and now of Mirth.” Hayley extols the 
Italian poet specifically for responding to 
“Variety’s supreme controul” and follow- 
ing Fancy rather than System: 
Indignant Fancy, who with scorn survey’d 
The sleepy honours to proud System paid, . . . 
Resolv’d in sportive triumph to display 
The rich extent of her superior sway : 
From Necromancy’s hand, in happiest hour ; 
She caught the rod of visionary power ; 
And as aloft the magic wand she rais’d, 
A peerless Bard with new effulgence blaz'd, 
Born every law of System to disown, 
And rule by Fancy’s boundless power alone, 
High in mid air, between the Moon and Earth, 
The Bard of Pathos now, and now of Mirth 
Pois'd with his lyre between a Griffin’s wings,” 
er sportive darling, ARIOSTO, sings. 
As the light cloud, whose varying vapors fly ; 
Driven by the zephyr of the evening sky, 
Fixes and charms the never-wearied view, 
By taking every shape and every hue ; 
So, by Variety's supreme controul, 
His changeful numbers charm the willing soul: 
Enchanted by his Song, Attention sits, 
With features catching every cast by fits, 
Like the fond infant, in whose tender brain 


‘Claude Lee Finney refers briefly to Hayley in 
The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry, 1 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936), 53, 67, but ignores this parallel. 

2 Hayley has appropriately taken his imagery 
from Ariosto’s account of Astolfo’s journey to the 
Earthly Paradise on a hippogriff and his subse- 
quent ascension to the moon. See Orlando 
Furioso, Cantos 34 and 35. 
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Young Sensibility delights to reign ; 

While rapid Joy and Pain each other chase, 

Thro’ the soft muscles of its April face.$ ‘ 

Keats could have seen this passage either 
in Hayley’s Essay on Epic Poetry or in the 
preface to Hoole’s translation of Orlando 


g 4 
Furioso. JoHN M. STEADMAN. 


3’ William Hayley, An Essay on Epic Poetry 
Gene. 1783), 52-3. See Epistle Three, lines 

4 John Hoole, Orlando Furioso: Translated from 
the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto, 1 (London, 1799), 
XXXVili-XXXix. 


THE ‘EVE OF ST. AGNES’ & ‘A 
PAIR OF BLUE EYES’ 

[N a note printed in the November number 

of Notes and Queries (1957) I suggested 
that although (as Mr. D. B. Green had 
shown in his article in the April number) 
Hardy’s kaleidoscopic moonlit scene in 
Endlestone church was coloured by 
Keatsian spectacles, still Keats himself, and 
Scott before him, may have been right in 


making the full moon throw a red stain on 
white surface. 

There is a short poem of Goethe’s which 
deals with the mutual effects of light and 
stained glass: 


Gedicht sind gemalte Fensterscheiben ! 
Sieht man vom Markt in die Kirche hinein, 
Da ist alles dunkel und diister ; 

Und so sieht’s auch der Herr Philister ; 

Der mag denn wohl verdriesslich sein 

Und lebenslang verdriesslich bleiben. 


Kommt aber nur einmal herein, 
Begriisst die heilige Kapelle! 
Da ist’s auf einmal farbig helle: 
Geschicht’ und Zierat glanzt in Schnelle, 
Bedeutend wirkt ein edler Schein. 
Dies wird euch Kindern Gottes taugen, 
Erbaut euch und ergetzt die Augen! 
Or, in an English rendering, 
Poems are stained glass windows. Stare 
Into the church from the market square, 
And everything is dark and dim. 
That’s all that the man in the street perceives ; 
Dreary and dull it looks to him, 
And will look the same as long as he lives. 


But pass inside the precinct, see 

How within the sanctuary 

Everything is clear and bright, 

Rich with colour, bathed in light ; 

All the treasures of art and story 

Have their meaning and show their glory ; 

And you, the faithful, here will find 

Delight for your eyes and food for your mind. 


Goethe was a life-long student of optics 
and colour, and though his theories were 
strongly criticised or else ignored by the 
physicists, no one could question 
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accuracy of his observation. Here he is 
describing how stained glass in a mediaeval 
church is not transparent from outside, but 
is translucent, glowing with all its colours 
when seen from inside. His parable must 
not be taken to mean that the colours of the 
glass are transmitted. It is a matter of 
common observation that the colour of pre- 
Reformation glass (except ‘ ruby-red ’) is not 
transmitted by sunlight. Observation by 
the light of the full moon in a dark church 
is not so easily made, but I hope some fine 
night to be able to verify what the poet’s 
eye of Scott and Keats so clearly saw. 


A. G. SHIRREFF. 


SOME INTERESTING PARALLELS 
Edmund 4 la Churchill 


DMUND’S famous “ Thou, Nature, art 
my goddess” soliloquy (Lear, L.ii.1-22) 
turns up strangely transmuted in Charles 


Churchill’s neo-classical satire, The 
Prophecy of Famine (1763). After a biting 
attack on the artificialities of English 


pastoral poetry, Churchill ironically 
observes that he is not able to keep up with 
the tricks and artifices of his contem- 
poraries : 


Who often, but without success, have prayed 
For apt Alliteration’s artful aid ; 

Who would, but cannot, with a master’s skill, 
Coin fine new epithets, which mean no ill; 


He then takes up Edmund's manifesto 
and twists it into a plea for simplicity 
against artifice: 


Thou, Nature, art my goddess—to thy law 
Myself I dedicate—hence, slavish awe, 
Which bends to fashion, and obeys the rules 
Imposed at first, and since observed by fools. 
a those vile tricks which mar fair Nature’s 

ue, 
And bring the sober matron forth to view, 
With all that artificial, tawdry glare 
Which virtue scorns, and none but strumpets 
wear, 

Sick of those pomps, those vanities, that waste 
Of toil, which critics now mistake for taste, 
Of false refinements sick, and laboured ease, 
Which Art, too thinly veiled, forbids to please, 
By Nature’s charms (inglorious truth!) subdued, 
+ Met plain her dress, and *haviour rude, 
To northern climes my happier course I steer, 
Climes where the goddess reigns throughout the 


year ; 
(Il. 93-108.) 
This Shakespearean inversion provides an 


excellent introduction to Churchill’s ironic 
panegyric on Scotland—one of the principal 


the targets of the poem. 
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Pope and the Paycock 


Pope’s famous encomium “An _ honest 
Man’s the noblest work of God” (Essay on 
Man. IV. 248) is quoted directly by Burns 
in The Cotter’s Saturday Night (stanza XIX, 
1.166) with no surprise to the reader. It 
comes as quite a shock, however, to hear the 
Paycock affirm the same sentiment to Joxer 
in the final act of O’Casey’s play. Needless 
to say, both the Paycock and Joxer have 
reverted to their characteristic state of joy- 
ful inebriation. Pope’s gnomic saying takes 
on an added flavour: that of good Irish 


whisky. HELEN T. GREANY. 


BAYLY & EDWARDS OF WESTBURY, 
WILTS. (cxcii, 16) 


I HAVE never received any reply to my 

query as to the ancestry of Bryan 
Edwards, the historian of the West Indies 
(1743-1800), of whom there is an account in 
the D.N.B.; but I have since discovered a 
little more information. 

Bryan Edwards was the son of another 
Bryan Edwards (1704-1758/9) of Westbury, 
Wilts., and his wife Elizabeth Bayly. The 
elder Bryan Edwards was a maltster, and 
surveyor of the highways of Westbury; his 
will, dated 12 April, 1758, and proved 
10 May, 1759, has an armorial seal of a lion 
rampant. He was the son of Nicholas 
Edwards, maltster, of Westbury Priory, who 
married 12 June, 1703, at Little Cheverell, 
Wilts., Hester Hayward, who was baptized 
21 October, 1682, at Little Cheverell, and 
died in 1756 at Westbury; in her will, dated 
18 December, 1753, and proved 20 Decem- 
ber, 1756, she leaves her son Bryan a black 
ammenel (presumably enamel) ring. She 
was the daughter of Bryan Hayward, who 
was buried 22 April 1713 at Little Cheverell; 
hence the name Bryan in the Edwards 
family. I have come across several Bryan 
Haywards in the seventeenth century in 
Wiltshire, who may have been relatives; and 
there was a yeoman family of Hayward at 
Little Cheverell in the early seventeenth 
century, who may have been ancestors. 
Nicholas Edwards died in 1743 at Westbury; 
in his will, dated 28 April, 1743, and proved 
12 July, 1743, he leaves his son Bryan his 
silver tobacco box, and requests that his 
Rick Stavels and Stones shall not be moved 
by his Executors. All the above Edwards 
wills were proved in the Peculiar Court of 
the Precentor or Chantor of Sarum. 
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Nothing certain is known as to the 
parentage of Elizabeth Bayly. She lived at 
Bayly’s Vale, Jamaica, and at Leighton 
House, Leigh, Wilts.; she was born in 1719, 
and died in 1803; her will (P.C.C. 423 
Marriott) was dated 6 December, 1802 and 
proved 24 May, 1803. She was sister of 
Nathaniel Bayly (1726-1798), M.P. for 
Abingdon and Westbury, and of Zachary 
Bayly of Jamaica, who in his will (P.C.C. 
241 Trevor) refers to his kinswoman 
Catherine, wife of John Ireland, and sister 
of James Nibbs. It is possible they were 
children of Zachary Bayly and Elizabeth 
Stephens, who were married at Westbury 
14 April, 1718; they were presumably 
grandchildren of Zachary Bayly and Leah 
his wife, who were buried at St. Andrew’s, 
Jamaica, early in the eighteenth century; 
and no doubt they were _ ultimately 
descended from Zachary Bayly of Frome 
Selwood, co. Somerset, baker, who died 
1641/2, possibly through his eldest son 
Richard Bayly of Frome Selwood, who 
inherited his father’s baking business. 
Zachary Bayly of Frome Selwood was 
ancestor of a numerous family of Bayly, 
many of them settled at Westbury, in which 
the names Nathaniel and Zachary persisted 
for at least 300 years. 

Any further information about 
families, especially any records 
Jamaica, would be much appreciated. 


CHARLES EVANS. 


these 
from 


THE SENTIMENTAL HERO IN 
FICTION AND LIFE: A NOTE ON 
JANE AUSTEN AND FANNY 
BURNEY 


IR EDWARD DENHAM, the hero of 
the unfinished Sanditon (1817), is Jane 
Austen’s last, and, together with the earlier 
Edward Lindsay of Love and Freindship 
(1790), her most extravagant caricature of 
the man of sensibility. His character, how- 
ever, far-fetched as it seems, has at least 
one close real-life parallel, described in 
1787 by Fanny Burney in her Diary. 

Sir Edward Denham, impetuous in 
manner and ecstatic in conversation, a talker 
of much nonsense ‘in a tone of great Taste 
& Feeling’,' was a great admirer of the 
literature of ‘ feeling —specifically, in his 


1Jane Austen, Minor Works, ed. R. W. Chap- 
man, p. 396. 
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case, of the Romantic poets (‘If ever there 
was a Man who felt, it was Burns.— Mont- 
gomery has all the Fire of Poetry, Words- 
worth has the true soul of it—Campbell in 
his pleasures of Hope has touched the ex- 
treme of our Sensations. ... If Scott has 
a fault, it is the want of Passion—Tender, 
Elegant, Descriptive—but Tame’),? and of 
novels which ‘ exhibit the progress of strong 
Passion from the first Germ of incipient 
Susceptibility to the utmost Energies of 
Reason half-dethroned.” His conversation 
“was very fine;—but if Charlotte under- 
stood it at all, not very moral.* Withal, 
however, he created a first impression of 
attractive charm: ‘a fine Countenance, a 
most pleasing gentleness of Voice, & a great 
deal of Conversation.” 

Years before, in 1787, Fanny Burney had 
met Mr. William Bunbury, the caricaturist, 
and had found in him, together with a 
similar charm, the same rapturous sensi- 
bility, the same lack of moral principle, and 
comparable literary taste directed however 
chiefly to plays rather than poems and 
novels: 

*. . . he is entertaining and gay, full of 
talk, sociable, willing to enjoy what is 
going forward, and ready to speak his 
opinion with perfect unreserve. 

Plays and players seem his darling 
theme: he can rave about them from 
merning to night, and yet be ready to 
rave again when morning returns. He 
acts as he talks, spouts as he recollects, 
and seems to give his whole soul to 
dramatic feeling and expression. This is 
not, however, his only subject. Love and 
romance are equally dear to his discourse, 
though they cannot be introduced with 
equal frequency. Upon these topics he 
loses himself wholly—he runs _ into 
rhapsodies that discredit him at once as 
a father, a husband, and a moral man. 
He asserts that love is the first principle 
of life, and should take place of every 
other; holds all bonds and obligations as 
nugatory that would claim a preference, 
and advances such doctrines of exalted 
sensations in the tender passion as made 
me tremble while I heard them. 

He adores Werter, and would scarce 
believe I had not read it—still less that I 
had begun it and left it off, from distaste 
at its evident tendency. I saw myself sink 


2 Ibid., p. 397. ’ Tbid., p. 403. 
4 Tbid., p. 398. 5 Ibid., p. 395. 
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instantly in his estimation, though till this 

little avowal I had appeared to stand in 

it very honourably.”® 

The portrait does in some ways differ 
from that of Sir Edward, who is unmarried, 
has little to say about plays, and is not 
recorded as having any particular predilec- 
tion for Werther. But in the essentials of 
their character the two men have much in 
commen, and both are obsessed in much the 
same way with the belle-passion. Bun- 
bury’s ‘rhapsodies’ on the topic of love, 
which ‘ discredit him at once as a father, a 
husband, and a moral man,’ and his holding 
‘all bonds and obligations as nugatory that 
would claim a preference’, recall the 
declaration of Sir Edward (who felt it his 
duty to pay court to every woman he met) 
that 

‘ The Coruscations of Talent, elicited by 
impassioned feeling in the breast of Man, 
are perhaps incompatible with some of 
the prosaic Decencies of Life. . . .” 

The existence of Mr. Bunbury, a real-life 
Sir Edward Denham, shows that even the 
most extreme sentimentalists did not live 
only in the pages of novels, and of satires of 
novels. Sir Edward was not merely a 
burlesque of other novel-heroes: we must 
believe that he was an observable social 


type. C. J. RAWSON. 
King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 

® Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, ed. 


Charlotte Barrett, 1891, ii. 411-2. 
7 Jane Austen, Minor Works, p. 398. 


THE SHIPWRECK OF MONSIEUR 
PIERRE VIAUD 


PuBoIs - FONTANELLE’S “ Naufrage 

de M. Pierre Viaud ” appeared in 1769, 
and the first English edition, translated by 
Mrs. Griffith, in 1771. 

Whether or not the story is fact or 
fiction has long been disputed. Grove, in his 
“The Imaginary Voyage in Prose Fiction ”, 
New York 1941, devotes a page and a half to 
the problem. Booksellers seem inclined to 
consider it to be fiction. 

The following evidence appears to have 
been overlooked; this is not surprising, as 
the work in which it first appeared in 
English, ““ A Concise Natural and Moral 
History of East and West Florida” by 
Bernard Romans, New York, 1776, is ex- 
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tremely rare. Fortunately, the essential 
points were quoted in C. F. Volney’s “A 
View of the Soil and Climate of the United 
States of America: ” translated by C. B. 
Brown, Philadelphia, 1804. Volney des- 
cribes Romans as being “an enlightened 
physician and observer, who spent several 
years in Florida.” On p. 315 the translator 
states: “I shall only add, that the author 
confirms the principal circumstances of the 
shipwreck of Pierre Viaud and madame La 
Couture, which took place on the shore of 
Apalachiacola: but when they came to 
relate their adventures, they turned them 
into a romance. The eggs they found were 
those of the tortoise, and not, as they tell us, 
turkey’s eggs. He mentions persons by 
whom these two sufferers were assisted after 
their shipwreck. It is much to be regretted, 
that a book, containing such various, 
authentic, and useful information, has not 
been translated into French.” 

I have not been able to trace Romans’ 
original work, and do not know in what 
language it was written, but the quotation 
from the translation appears to prove that 
Viaud’s story had a substantial basis of 


truth. CHARLES Fox. 


NEWMAN’S INFLUENCE ON 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S THEORY OF 
POETRY 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S high estimate of 

the function of poetry, and of its in- 
creasing importance in relation to religious 
changes, is well known. He expresses this 
belief with unusual force in the essay on 
“ The Study of Poetry ’’, where he writes: 


“*The future of poetry is immense, 
because in poetry, where it is worthy of 
its high destinies, our race, as time goes 
on, will find an ever surer and surer stay. 
There is not a creed which is not shaken, 
not an accredited dogma which is not 
shown to be questionable, not a received 
tradition which does not threaten to dis- 
solve. Our religion has materialised itself 
in the fact, in the supposed fact; it has 
attached its emotion to the fact, and now 
the fact is failing it. But for poetry the 
idea is everything; the rest is a world of 
illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry 
attaches its emotion to the idea; the idea 
is the fact. The strongest part of our 
religion today is its unconscious poetry.’ 
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. More and more mankind will dis- 
cover that we have to turn to poetry to 
interpret life for us, to console us, to sus- 
tain us. Without poetry, our science will 
appear incomplete; aed will be re- 
placed by poetry. 


“ The theme of ‘ The Study of Poetry’”, 
as Lionel Trilling points out, “ is that poetry 
will, as things are going, evenutally take the 
place of religion.” 

What seems particularly interesting is that 
such a line of thought was probably in- 
fluenced by Newman. The relationship 
between the young Anglican and the vener- 
able Catholic is well known. In a letter to 
Newman, dated November 29th, 1871, 
Arnold wrote that “nothing can ever do 
away the effect you have produced upon me, 
for it consists in a general disposition of 
mind rather than in a particular set of 
ideas.” 

But perhaps Arnold was more influenced 
by Newman’s “ideas” than he realised. At 
any rate it is a striking fact that much of 
what Arnold does say on the relationship 
between poetry and religion was antici- 
pated in an early article by Newman, where, 
discussing the “ Prospects of the Anglican 
Church”, he tries to justify a return to 
religious antiquarianism in the climate of 
the Anglican Church, and goes on to des- 
cribe the effects of nineteenth century 
materialism in removing certain important 
values from life: 

“How, then, in our age are those wants 

and feelings of our common nature satis- 

fied, which were formerly supplied by 
symbols, now that symbolical language and 
symbolical rites have almost perished? 

Were we disposed to theorise, we might 

perhaps say, that the taste for poetry of 

a religious kind has in modern times in a 

certain sense taken the place of the deep 

contemplative spirit of the early Church. 

At any rate it is a curious circumstance, 

considering how much our active and 

businesslike habits take us the other way, 
that the taste for poetry should have 
been developed so much more strongly 


1“* The Study of Poetry,’ ‘‘ Essays in Criticism ” 
(2nd Series), first published in 1880 as the General 
Introduction to ‘“‘ The English Poets,” ed. 

Ward. 

2** Matthew Arnold,” Lionel Trilling, Allen & 
Unwin, London, 1939. 

3 Quoted in ‘* Matthew Arnold Poetry and Prose,” 
page 769, ed. John Bryson, for the Reynard 

ibrary, London, 1954. 
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amongst ourselves than it seems to have 
been in the earlier times of the Church; as 
if our character required such an element 
to counterbalance the firmer and more 
dominant properties in it. We only men- 
tion this by way of instancing (if it is 
allowable to interpret it so) the power 
which seems to exist in altered states of 
society and of the human intellect, and 
much more, with reverence be it spoken, 
of the divinely gifted Church, of working 
out for themselves channels of their own, 
to certain moral ends, when former ones 
have been lost sight of, or have become 
uncongenial to the public taste. It may 
appear to some far-fetched, of course, to 
draw any comparison between the 
mysticism of the ancients, and the poetry 
or romance of the moderns, as to the 
religious tendencies of each; yet it can 
hardly be doubted, that, in matter of fact, 
poetry has been cultivated and cherished 
in our later times by the Cavaliers and 

Tories in a peculiar way, and looked 

coldly on by Puritans and their modern 

representatives. In like manner, a 

Romanist writer observes of the 

“ Christian Year ”’, with a mixture of truth 

and error, that it is an attempt to collect 

and form into a crown the scattered jewels 
which the torrent of the sixteenth century 
has left to the English Church. Poetry 
then is our mysticism; and so far as any 
two characters of mind tend to penetrate 
below the surface of things, and to draw 
men away from the material to the invis- 
ible world, so far they may certainly be 
said to answer the same end; and that too 

a religious one.’”* 

Newman, then, sees poetry as providing 
something for mankind which even the 
harsher aspects of society cannot destroy, 
although the Church at Newman’s time 
appeared to neglect it. But though New- 
man’s case does represent some special 
pleading, and does approach religion in an 
attitude different from Arnold’s, the corre- 
spondence between the two trains of thought 
is considerable. Considering the attitude 
of Arnold towards Newman, it is more than 
likely that here were the origins of Arnold’s 
own lofty conception of the high destiny of 
poetry. He has, as it were, merely extended 
Newman’s vision. 

4“*Prospects of the Anglican Church,” first 
appeared in the “ British Critic’? for April, 1839, 


but is reprinted in Newman’s “ Essays Critical and 
Historical,” 4th edition, London, 1877. 
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We are thus faced with the paradox of 
two supremely gifted writers, from some- 
thing like the same starting-point, going off 
in widely differing directions; the one to the 
Oxford Movement and the Church of Rome, 
the other to a Chair at Oxford, and the re- 
juvenation of a disinterested critical activity. 


DENIS Butts. 
St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford. 


DICKENS’ TYPOGRAPHY, AND THE 
DRAGON’S TEETH: 
[IN a 


diatribe against contemporary 
politicians and the press, Dickens con- 
demned the former for 
. shameful trucklings to mercenary 
knaves, whose claim to be considered, is, 
that every day and week they sow new 
crops of ruin with their venal types, which 
are the dragon’s teeth of yore, in every- 
thing but sharpness. . . .’ 

This is a reference to the Cadmus legend 
rather than to the myth of Jason, and its 
application to the press derives ultimately 
from Renaissance mythography. Renais- 
sance commentators’ credited Bartholomaeus 
Anulus® with transferring the fable of the 


dragon’s teeth to printer’s types. Accord- 
ing to Claudius Minoes, 
Hanc fabulam_ ingeniose & lepide 


traducit Anulus in typographos Lug- 
dunenses, refertque dentes serpentis ad 
sedecim literas, quae tot primum fuerunt 


Cadmi tempore... postremo  typo- 
graphum_ elementorum typos, quasi 
Cadum _serpentis dentes disseminare, 


quibus barbari ad vitae cultum & humani- 
tatem perveniant.* 


' Charles Dickens, American Notes (London, 
Oxford University Press), p. 120. 

2 Ulysses Aldrovandus, Serpentum et Draconum 
Historiae Libri Duo (Bononiae, 1640), 333-4, cited 
Anulus’ application of the Cadmus fable to typo- 
graphy, as well as Alciati’s emblem on the subject. 

3 Bartholomaeus Anulus, Picta Poesis (Lugduni, 
1618), 8-9. 

4 Omnia Andreae Alciati V.C. Emblemata: Cum 
commentariis . . . per Claudium Minoem Divionen- 
sem (Antwerp, 1581), 644. Minoes quoted Anulus’ 
verses on the subject (644-5): 

ee a ad archetypum, literas qui spargit in 

urbe, 
Quae nomen, vires, stemma leonis habet, 

Quique libris homines sapientes perficit: am non 

Iure pari possit dicere chalcographus? 

Semino serpentis dentes in pelle leonis, 

Hoc est Lugduni, qui Leo Gallicus est. 
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The propriety of Anulus’ interpretation 
rested, in turn, on the legend that Cadmus 
had first introduced the alphabet into 
Greece.* Minoes, for example, explained 
Alciati’s emblem® on the sowing of the 
dragon’s teeth as follows: 


Sati dentes labore Cadmi, literae sunt per 

totam Graeciam primtim sparsae, quas 

ille ingeniosus & industrious admodum 
artifex Graecis ipsis primus tradidit.’ 

It is quite unlikely that Dickens pos- 
sessed any first-hand acquaintance with 
Anulus’ Picta Poesis, but this work seems 
nevertheless to have been the ultimate, 
though indirect, source of his metaphor. 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


5 Cf. Natalis Comitis Te - «+ en 
decem (Frankfurt, 1584), 934: “ Aiunt praeterea 
Cadmum ubi é@ Phoenicia ie Graeciam traiecisset, 
primum detulisse quarundam literarum  cogni- 


tionem. 
6 See Emblem 185 (Alciati, 642). It is preceded 


by the motto “Litera occidit, spiritus _ 
and is followed by explanatory verses (64 
Vipereos Cadmus dentes ut credidit Boag 
Sevit, & Aonio semina dira solo: : 
Primus Agenorides elementa, notasque magistris 
Tradidit, iis suavem iunxit & harmoniam. 
Quorum discipulos contraria plurima vexant, 
Non nisi Palladia qui diremuntur ope. 
7 [hid., 643. 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


THE proverbial expression, ‘To go the 

way of all flesh’, is generally held to 
derive from the aged Joshua’s cry, ‘ Behold, 
this day I am going the way of all the earth’ 
(Joshua xxiii, 14). The substitution of the 
word ‘flesh’ for ‘earth’ has sufficient 
Biblical warrant, for flesh is grass, earth, 
dust, and if we do not know when it took 
place it is at any rate easy to imagine 
preachers ringing the changes on the expres- 
sion from a thousand medieval pulpits. But 
‘the way of all flesh’ has supplanted its 
original in popular proverb-lore, and I 
would suggest that this is because it offers 
far more punning possibilities than ‘ the way 
of all the earth’. By the time it first 
appears in print it has already been given a 
humorous turn. 

The first instance recorded in M. P. 
Tilley’s monumental Dictionary of the Pro- 
verbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries (Ann Arbor, 1950), s.v. 
W166, is from Dekker and Webster’s West- 
ward Ho, entered in the Stationers’ Register 
on 2 March, 1605, but not printed until 
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1607: ‘I saw him euen now going the way 
of all flesh (thats to say) towardes the 
Kitchin’ (II. ii.204.).'| Here there is an 
obvious play on ‘ flesh ’"—‘ meat’ and ‘ flesh’ 
—‘ hungry humanity ’. 

Tilley’s Dictionary has remarkably few 
omissions, but there is a slightly earlier and 
more amusing use of this proverb which he 
does not record and which has therefore 
presumably escaped the attention of 
students of proverb-lore generally. It occurs 
in Marston’s tragicomedy The Dutch 
Courtezan, entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on 26 June, 1605, and printed in 
the same year, but written and performed 
before December 1603. The loose-living 
Freevill says to Malheureux, ‘ Not to dis- 
guise with my friend, I am now going the 
way of all flesh’.? Malheureux understands 
his meaning only too well, for he exclaims, 
‘Not to a Curtezan! ’, and Freevill’s next 
speech confirms it. Here the expression 
contains a number of meanings, such as 
‘flesh ’—‘ sinful, backsliding humanity’, 
‘flesh "—‘ frail woman-kind’, and ‘flesh "— 
‘the delights of the flesh’. It has the 
typically Marstonian combination of wit 
and prurience, and may well have helped to 
establish the proverb in its present form. 


Gustav Cross. 


1 The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. 
Fredson Bowers, II (Cambridge, 1955). 

2 The Plays of John Marston, ed. H. Harvey 
Wood (Edinburgh, 1934-39), Vol. IT, p. 73. 


ROSSETTI AND A POE IMAGE 


Two poems, one by Rossetti and one by 
Poe, have enough parallels linking them 
to suggest that one was a significant shap- 
ing influence upon the other. Oddly, each 
poem is one of a pair the poet wrote with the 
same title. Poe has two poems entitled “ To 
Helen,” and Rossetti has two entitled “ The 
Portrait.” Poe’s 1831 “To Helen” and 
Rossetti’s 1847 “The Portrait” both 
eulogize a beautiful woman beloved of the 
narrator. Each woman is beautiful and 
dead. Each poet pictures the woman in his 
poem. Poe describes, not so much the 
physical woman, as her abstract qualities of 
beauty, which have created in his mind and 
soul a sense of loving awe. Rossetti des- 
cribes the portrait he (as narrator) has 
painted of his dead and beloved woman. 
In the climactic final stanza of each poem 
appears an image which links the American 
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and British poets. Poe’s stanza brings the 
beloved woman into that poem’s sharpest 
focus by comparing her to a statue, lamp in 
hand, and to the goddess Psyche, who has 
come from a hallowed region: 
Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lanp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy-Land! 
Rossetti’s longer last stanza employs the 
“ Holy-Land ” and “ Psyche” allusions and 
images in a manner similar to that in Poe’s 
poem. 
Here with her face doth memory sit 
Meanwhile, and waits the day’s decline, 
Till other eyes shall look from it, 
Eyes of the spirit’s Palestine, 
Even than the old gaze tenderer ; 
While hopes and aims long lost with her 
Stand round her image side by side, 
Like tombs of pilgrims that have died 
About the Holy Sepulchre. 
Here, Rossetti’s beloved woman in her 
portrait at dusk looks at him with eyes of 
“the spirit’s Palestine,”’—that is, in terms of 
Poe’s stanza, the “regions which are Holy- 
Land.” Both women being sanctified by 
their poet-lovers seem to gaze upon them 
from a place that is sanctified. And the 
symbols of this place are the same in both 
poems. 

Rossettis admiration for Poe’s work is 
well known. Equally well known is the fact 
that Rossetti enjoyed reciting to his friends 
many of Poe’s poems. The relationship of 
“The Raven” to the conception and crea- 
tion of “ The Blessed Damozel” stands as 
a clear example of the most tangible 
influence of Poe on Rossetti. It is not press- 
ing matters too far to suggest, first, that 
Rossetti in writing “ The Portrait” found a 
simple parallel in “ To Helen,” and, second, 
that in writing “spirit’s Palestine” at the 
close of his poem he had in mind both the 
“Psyche ” and “ Holy-Land ” of Poe’s final 
lines. 

Rossetti extends the conceit of a Palestine 
or Holy Land (the Holy Land and/or any 
land which becomes holy because of the 
presence of the beloved woman). Now that 
the beloved one’s eyes shall become “ eyes 
of the spirit’s Palestine,’ the mnarrator’s 
“hopes and aims” which died with the 
woman of “ The Portrait” stand about her 
image “Like tombs of pilgrims that have 
died / About the Holy Sepulchre.” Even this 
extension is not without parallel in “To 
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Helen,” for the first three lines of the final 
stanza display the sculpture motif : 
Lo! in yon brilliant window niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Rossetti’s image is richer in detail than 

Poe’s, but it remains still within the limits of 
implications of Poe’s classically simple 
metaphor. 


A MILTONIC ECHO IN HOUSMAN 


ALTHOUGH A. E. Housman’s poetry is 
permeated by mystification over the 
predicament of mankind—and two ot his 
best-known lines state that “ malt does more 
than Milton can/To justify God’s ways to 
man ”—Milton is not one of the masters he 
acknowledged. But it is not surprising to 
find verbal echoes from Milton in the poetry 
of a classical scholar. Some of these have 
been recorded by G. B. A. Fletcher in an 
appendix to Grant Richards, Housman 
1897-1936 (New York, 1942), p. 409. 

Another Miltonic echo occurs in A Shrop- 
shire Lad LXII (“ Terence, this is stupid 
stuff’), Housman’s imaginary dialogue in 
defence of his pessimistic poetry. A few 
lines before Housman’s celebrated statement 
of the efficacy of malt in making life en- 
durable he compresses part of lines 485-6 
in Book XI of Paradise Lost: “ moping 
melancholy/And moon-struck madness,” 
into the third line of 

Pretty friendship ‘tis to rhyme 

Your friends to death before their time 
Moping melancholy mad: 

Come, pipe a tune to dance to, lad. 

Milton’s lines occur in the description of 
the cave of death that appeared before the 
fallen Adam as Michael revealed the future. 
Housman’s poem adds one more potential 
cause of death to Milton’s list of fatal 
maladies—the possibility of being be- 
rhymed to death by one’s friend’s despon- 
dent poetry. Grorce O. MARSHALL, JNR. 


University of Georgia, Georgia. 





HOUSMAN’S “ THE DESERTER ” 


N his article “ The influence of the ballads 
in Housman’s poetry,” Studies in 
Philology, xxxix (January 1942) 118-127, 
Tom Burns Haber pointed out the similari- 
ties between some of Housman’s poems and 
the popular ballads. Like several other 
writers on Housman’s influences, Mr. Haber 
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nowhere acknowledges that he had been 
anticipated by John Sparrow, “ Echoes in 
the poetry of A. E. Housman,” The Nine- 
teenth Century, cxv (1934) 243-256, (which 
remains the most complete consideration of 
the subject), in pointing to parallels between 
Clerk Saunders and A Shropshire Lad Lill; 
The Twa Brothers and A Shropshire Lad 
VIII; and Mary Hamilton and Last Poems 
XIV. He adds to this list by noting parallels 
between Barbara Allen and the first stanza 
of A Shropshire Lad V1; and the first stanza 
of The Unquiet Grave and Last Poems 
XXVI; as well as listing some more general 
similarities between Housman’s poems and 
the ballads. He fails to mention that Prof. 
G. B. A. Fletcher, in Grant Richard’s 
Housman 1897-1936 (1941), appendix ii, 
which constitutes the first attempt to docu- 
ment Housman’s own remark about the in- 
fluences on his poetry: “Its chief sources of 
which I am conscious are Shakespeare’s 
songs, the Scottish border ballads, and 
Heine,” compares the third stanza of 
Richard Corbet’s A Proper New Ballad, 
intituled, The Fairies Farewell; or, God-a- 
Mercy Will, to Last Poems XLI. 

We know that in one other case at least, 
Housman was directly influenced by a 
specimen of the ballad genre. In a letter to 
the Times Literary Supplement, 7 Novem- 
ber, 1936, Sir Sydney Cockerell records a 
list of dates of composition for Last Poems 
dictated to him by Housman in 1922. In 
this we learn that XIII was ‘“ Begun 1905, 
finished April 1922; based on the tune (sic) 
of a chanty heard at Hereford.” Whatever 
is meant exactly by the latter phrase, it 
remains a unique piece of information, 
probably being the only preserved comment 
by Housman about an influence on a par- 
ticular poem of his. 

The poem thus referred to, The Deserter, 
is an example of a modern composition 
which is unusually successful in utilizing the 
spirit and form of the popular ballad. 

In form, Housman uses a variation of the 
ballad stanza, his lines being stressed 
4,2,4,3, and rhyming abab. With the excep- 
tion of the second stanza, which is a 
Narrator’s comment on the situation, the 
action is presented through dialogue in 
the indirect manner employed in such well- 
known ballads as Edward and Lord Randal, 
and like them, much of its dramatic impact 
is gained from this method. 

In spirit, the whole poem is taken up with 
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a presentation of that chivalric concern for 
duty about all, which is to be seen in Sir 
Patrick Spens, and the title itself is an ironic 
comment on that attitude. Much of the 
phraseology is reminiscent of the ballads. 
“Farewell my fair,” “ Farewell the vows 
that were,” “ Their love is for their own un- 
doing,” “ Forever and a day,” “Fly crow, 
away and follow raven,/And all that croaks 
of war,” recall typical ballad lines and 
situations, while * Sail away the ocean over / 
Oh sail away,” is perhaps directly traceable 
to the “chanty heard at Hereford,” since it 
seems to have been introduced primarily for 
its sea-chanty-ballad flavour, for it has little 
to do with “the day of battle” which 
“comes dawning on,” despite the previous 
stanza’s reference to the world-wide court- 
ship of death indulged in by the brave. 

But apart from the obviously evocative 
nature of the poem, it seems to me that the 
central situation, that of the lovers (rather 
than husband and wife?) in bed being dis- 
turbed by ominous external noises, was also 
suggested to Housman by the ballads, or 
rather, by two particular ballads. The first 
is Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard, 
(Child, no. 81) in which a pair of lovers are 
caught in bed by the woman’s husband, 
forewarned by an eavesdropping page. As 
in Housman’s poem, the woman tries to ex- 
plain away the threatening noises heard out- 
side by the man, and tells him to lie down 
again: 

. And some these words did say, 


And ever when my Lord Barnard’s horn blew, 
** Away, Musgrave, away! ” 


“* Methinks I hear the thresel-cock, 
Methinks I hear the jaye: 

Methinks I hear my Lord Bernard, 
And I would I were away. 


“Lye still, lye still, thou Little 
And huggell me from the cold ; 
Tis nothing but a shepherd's boy, 
A driving his sheet to the fold.” 


Musgrave, 


Of course, Housman makes something 
quite different out of this central situation, 
though his bugle too represents impending 
doom. Incidentally, in the ballad Musgrave 
is compelled to dress and die by Lord 
Barnard, who refuses to kill a naked man. 
This may have suggested Housman’s line 
** And I will dress and die,’ which would 
thus provide not simply a dramatic state- 
ment of the man’s attitude towards love and 
duty, but also, at least for Housman, an 
ironic contrast between the motivations of 
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the two dressings, which would emphasize 
the already ironic theme of the poem. 

Trooper and Maid, the only other ballad 
in the Child collection (no. 299) containing 
the central situation of the lovers disturbed 
by external noises, is even closer to Hous- 
man’s poem. It not only makes the man a 
soldier, many of whom figure largely in 
Housman’s work, but also provides him with 
the same reason for leaving as in The 
Deserter, and in fact stresses its theme of 
desertion at length. Child paraphrases it 
thus: 


A Trooper comes to the house of his 
mistress in the evening and is kindly 
received. They pass the night together 
and are wakened by the trumpet. He 
must leave her; she follows him some 
way, he begging her to turn back. She 
asks him repeatedly when they are to 
meet again and marry. He answers, when 
cockle shells grow siller bells, when fishes 
fly and seas gang dry, etc. 

The fifth stanza is the most relevant to 
this discussion : 

The trumpet sounds through Birldale 

Says, men and horse make ready ; 

The drums do beat at Staneman hill, 

* Lads, leave your mam and daddie.’ 

The fifes did play at Comley banks, 

* Lads, leave the lewes 0 Fybie’ ; 

And then the trooper he got up 

Says lassie, I must lea you. 

In another version of the same stanza 
there is a reference to “the day of battle” 
which “ comes dawning on,” not present in 
the above version: 

The first time that the trumpet played 

Was, Up, up and away man! 
The next time that the trumpet played 
Was, the morn’s the battle-day, man! 

All things considered, it seems to me prob- 
able that Housman’s poem is the result of 
a combination of elements from these two 
ballads, the central situation and some 
details being suggested by both, the woman’s 
attempted explanation of the noises by the 
former, and the deserter’s motivation by the 
latter. 

(Will the contributor please let us have 
his name.] 


JOSEPH CONRAD: TWO BOOKS 


i his introductory essay to Conrad’s Pre- 

faces (1937) Edward Garnett quotes Sir 
Hugh Clifford as saying that ‘The tragic 
and disgraceful story of the abandoned 
pilgrim ship, the Patna, was a memory in 
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that quarter of the Eastern sea that caused 
us to blush for our race.’ Garnett relates 
this incident to Conrad’s Lord Jim, whose 
protagonist also dishonours the English 
name by jumping from a sinking ship in 
panic, leaving helpless a number of Arab 
pilgrims behind him. 

It would be interesting to know whether, 
when writing Heart of Darkness, which 
immediately preceded Lord Jim, Conrad 
again had in mind an actual occurrence, and 
if so, whether it was that related by Lord 
Ernest Hamilton in his The Halcyon Era 
(1933). The relevant passage is on pp. 90- 
91 and is as follows. 


I once knew a young man of amiable 
and engaging personality. He was the 
scion of an old and illustrious country 
stock and the house where he was born 
is one of the oldest in the Kingdom. He 
went out to West Africa and settled 
among the natives, a solitary white man 
in a community of primitive savages. 
After a year or two so spent, he himself 
reverted in part to the primitive type and 
actually took an active part in the horrible 
rites which have always formed one of 
the hideous features of Darkest Africa. 
Luckily, he was murdered in the end by 
the natives, in revenge for some flogging 
atrocity for which he was responsible, so 
that his family were spared the shame of 
the exposure which must otherwise have 


followed. R. J. Owen. 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 


Ww. B. YEATS: AN UNPUBLISHED 
LETTER 


UOTED below is the text of a letter of 
W. B. Yeats. It does not appear in 

Mr. Wade’s edition, nor does it fall under 
any one of his categories of exclusion. So 
far as I know, it has not been published 
elsewhere. Though the letter is short, and 
its content is not autobiographical, it has an 
interest. It was written in the year 1906; 
that is to say, during the period when Yeats 
was remaking the whole style of his lyric 
writing; and, presumably, a consequence of 
this, during the period when the poet was 
writing as few lyrics as he had ever done, or 
was ever to do again. The letter suggests, 
short and slight though it undoubtedly is, 
one of the directions in which the poet was 
exploring for a new style. At such a time 
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in a poet’s career, any information about his 
critical inclination is worth having. 

The letter, written from 18 Woburn 
Buildings, and dated March 20th 1906, is 
Yeats’ answer to an admirer of his poetry, 
who had asked him to recommend a text- 
book on prosody, evidently for the use of 
aspiring bards. 

Dear Sir, 

I don’t know of any book on prosody 
of the kind you speak of and I don’t think 
that I ever read one. For the most part, 
all one can do, for anybody who wishes to 
write it, is to tell them to read as much 
good poetry as possible, and the older the 
better; plenty of Elizabethan [song-mu] 
and Jacobian lyric writers. 

Yours sincerely 
W. B. Yeats 


In the original text, the letters “ song-mu,” 
though perfectly legible, have been scored 
through. The brackets in the above text are 
mine.’ The signature is in Yeats’ hand, but 
not the letter itself. 

The letter is mounted on the endpaper of 
the Bodleian copy of Poems Lyrical and 
Narrative Being the First Volume of The 
Collected Works in Verse and Prose of 
William Butler Yeats . MCMVIII. 
Opposite, on the inside of the hardboard 
cover, is fixed a book label printed with the 
name “ Godfrey W. Matthews.” Presum- 
ably, the latter treasured up the poet’s letter 
of 1906 until the Collected Works began to 
appear in 1908; and then mounted his 
possession in what seemed to him the 
appropriate place. On the other hand, the 
volume containing the letter (with its com- 
panions in the edition) did not come into 
the possession of the Bodleian until 1940, 
when it was donated by a Mr. E. Davis. It 
is therefore possible that the letter was 
addressed to him. But this seems less likely. 

What the letter does tell us (despite, per- 
haps even because of, the brevity of the 
after-thought: “plenty of Elizabethan and 
Jacobian song-writers ”) is the nature of the 
poetic model uppermost in Yeats’ mind at 
this time: the very off-handedness of the 
teference to these writers is the guarantee of 
its usefulness to us. In such poems, Yeats 


1“ Song mu” for ‘song music.’’ Presumably, 
Yeats interrupted his arranging in the course of 
writing “‘song music”: dictated the substitute 
Phrase “‘and Jacobian lyric writers’’; and left the 
writer to score through the letters already penned 
“song mu” before completing the sentence. 
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found that combination of easy formality 
with a direct speech that, in due course, he 
was to make his own especial manner. 
Increasingly explicit in subsequent lyrics, 
Yeats’ interest in the Renaissance; in 
“ Urbino’s windy hill”; in that ‘certain 
Recklessness’ proposed by Castiglione as 
the particular mark of gentility; in the non- 
chalant courtliness of tone adopted by poets 
in the Jacobean period; is relevant not only 
to the new style, but to the new content in 
The Green Helmet (1910), Responsibilities 
(1914) and The Wild Swans at Coole (1919). 
(For the clearest statement of this, both as 
to ‘style’ and ‘content’, one would turn to 
In Memory of Major Robert Gregory, 
whose death is lamented in the famous “ our 
Sidney and our perfect man.) It is there- 
fore valuable to know that in 1906 Yeats 
cites the lyrics of that period for prosodic 
models; especially if we remember that the 
principal difference between the poems of 
1904 and 1910 is a prosodic one, and that 
prosody for Yeats continued to be tle 
critical question for the poet. 

Grateful acknowledgments are due to the 
Curator of the Bodleian Library for per- 
mission to reproduce the text of this letter. 
and for the information about the donor of 
the volume to the Library. 


C. G. MARTIN. 
Bedford College, London. 


ELIOT AND HUSSERL: THE ORIGIN 
OF THE ‘OBJECTIVE CORRELA- 
TIVE” 


HE term “objective correlative” is 
usually traced to Mr. T. S. Eliot’s essay 
on Hamlet (1919): 
The only way of expressing emotion in 
the form of art is by finding an “ objective 
correlative’; in other words, a set of 
objects, a situation, a chain of events 
which shall be the formula of that 
particular emotion; such that when the 
external facts which must terminate in 
sensory experience are given, the emotion 
is immediately evoked." 
Mr. Eliot’s own comment, nearly thirty 
years later, suggests that he too regarded this 
phrase as his own invention: 
I believe that the general affirmation 
represented by the phrase “ dissociation 


1T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays, Third Edition 
(London, 1951), 145. 
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of sensibility’ (one of the two or three 
phrases of my coinage—like ‘ objective 
correlative °—which have had a success 
in the world astonishing to their author) 
retains some validity. . . .° 
In actuality there are reasonable grounds 
for regarding this term as an unconscious 
borrowing from Husserl.° 

As early as 1900 and 1901 
Husserl had employed the terms 
Stindliches Korrelat’” and “objectives 
Korrelat’* in Logische Untersuchungen. 
Distinguishing sharply between categories of 
meaning (“die Bedeutungskategorien”’) on 
the one hand and objective categories (“ die 
gegenstindlichen Kategorien’’)® on_ the 
other, he regarded the latter as “‘ objective 
correlates” of the former. In Ideen zu 
einer reinen Phinomenologie und phdnome- 
nologischen Philosophie (1913) this doctrine 
of the “ Korrelat-gegenstand’’”’ or “ inten- 
tionales Objekt”* underwent further 
development. 

That Eliot’s phrase derives either from 
Husserl’s own writings or else from some 
secondary discussion of phenomenology 
seems, on the whole, extremely probable. 
Eliot was, however, apparently the first to 
transfer this term from logical theory to 
literary criticism.'° 

His indebtedness to Husserl, 
appears to have been essentially verbal 
rather than conceptual. His “ objective 
correlative ’ and Husserl’s “ objective Korre- 
lat * denote altogether different concepts. In 


Edmund 
* gegen- 


moreover, 


2 Idem, Milton (London, 1947), 7. 
>Edmund Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen, 
ee Edition (Halle a.d.S., 1922), I, 245, 248-9; 
& 


4 Fbid., II, 25. 

5 Vol. | was published in 1900, Vol. II in 1901. 
The second edition appeared in 1913. See the 
bibliography of Husserl’s writings in E. Karl Weber, 
The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl: The Origin 
and Development of his Phenomenology (New 
York, 1941), 301-3. 

® Logische Untersuchungen, I, 244. 

7 Husserl, Jdeen, Erstes Buch, ed. Walter Biemel 
(Haag. 1950), 204. 

8 Ibid., 82, 223. 

® Eliot’s choice of the form “ correlative” rather 
than ‘correlate ’’ suggests that he may have been 
influenced by some French discussion of phenomen- 
ology. In Husserl’s Méditations Cartésiennes 
(Paris, 1931), for example, the word Korrelat was 
frequently {ranslated as corrélatif. See ibid., 10, 

10T. E. Hulme had also shown an interest in 
Husserl’s phenomenology. See Speculations, ed. 
Herbert Read (London, 1924), 18, 28, 30, 62-3, 
Pam DF 
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adapting the term to his poetic theory, he 
divested it of its original meaning." 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


‘! Eliot’s ‘objective correlative” is virtually 
synonymous with “ objective equivalent,” and in 
discussing the correlation between emotion and its 
object he has generally preferred the latter term 
or such variations as *“* adequate equivalent” and 
“verbal etquivalent.”” See Selected Essays, 145, 
289, 351. Sam Hynes (T. E. Hulme, Further 
Speculations |Minneapolis, 1955] xvii-xviii) has 
noted a parallel between Eliot’s concept of the 
‘*‘ objective correlative’? and Hulme’s ‘subtle 
analogies for . . . ordinary street feelings’’ (ibid., 


ELIOT’S INCORRECT NOTE ON 
“ C.i.f. LONDON ” 


INE 211 of “The Waste Land” begins 
with: “C.i.f. London: Eliot’s 
note to this phrase reads. ‘“ The currants 
were quoted at a price ‘carriage and 
insurance free to London’; . . .” (Complete 
Poems and Plays, 1952, p. 52.) 

Although Eliot was himself a clerk in the 
foreign department of Lloyds Bank (pos- 
sibly just because he was so employed), he 
made an error in explaining the abbrevia- 
tion used. A glance at Webster's New 
International Dictionary (1931 printing) or 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (14 ed.) will 
show that c.i.f. means “cost, insurance, 
freight.” Merchandise is frequently sold to 
the buyer in England at c.i.f. London, a 
price that includes the cost of the merchan- 
dise, insurance, and freight to London. 
Eliot’s meaning, therefore, is not only in- 
correct but also deceptive. The insurance 
and freight are not free but are included in 
the quoted price. 

Perhaps the source of his error was a kind 
of popular etymology of the initials by those 
familiar with f.0.b., where the f. does stand 
for “free” (that is, the seller will pay the 
cost of loading the merchandise onto an 
appropriate carrier at a designated point). 

It is interesting to note that Eliot bothered 
to explain an abbreviation which could 
easily have been found in an adequate 
dictionary (Eliot, too, should have looked!), 
while many “Waste Land” phrases not 
nearly so readily available have been left 
without explanation. 

NorMAN NATHAN. 


Utica College of Syracuse 
University. 
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SONNET V FROM DYLAN THOMAS’ 
“ ALTARWISE BY OWL-LIGHT ” 
SEQUENCE 


N view of the reference to “ Jonah’s 
Moby ” in line 10 (which Elder Olson in 
his excellent The Poetry of Dylan Thomas 
identifies as Moby Dick) further considera- 
tion of the Ishmael image seems in order. 
Not only is Ishmael the outcast of Genesis 
21 who wanders in the wilderness of 
Beersheba with his mother, Hagar; he is also 
the narrator of Melville’s novel Moby Dick, 
which opens with the famous sentence “ Call 
me Ishmael.” This fact suggests that 
“Ishmael’s plain” in line 7 of Thomas’ 
poem is a watery rather than a desert wilder- 
ness. Olson identifies ‘‘ milky mushrooms ” 
in line 8 as the milky way, which Melville’s 
Ishmael comments on in one of the book’s 
most important chapters (XLII), that on 
“The Whiteness of the Whale”: “Is it that 
by its indefiniteness it shadows forth the 
heartiess voids and immensities of the uni- 
verse, and thus stabs us from behind with 
the thought of annihiliation, when beholding 
the white depths of the milky way?” In 
the first chapter of Moby Dick Ishmael 
remarks that he prefers eating on board ship 
to cooking there. Yet I am inclined to 
think that “Under the milky mushrooms 
slew my hunger” refers symbolically to 
Ishmael’s satisfaction of his soul’s appetite 
by going to sea. Sailing, he says, “is a way 
I have of driving off the spleen, and regulat- 
ing the circulation. Whenever I find myself 
growing grim about the mouth; whenever it 
is a damp, drizzly November in my soul; 
... then, I account it high time to get to 
sea as soon as I can. This is my substitute 
for pistol and ball. With a philosophical 
flourish Cato throws himself upon his 
sword; I quietly take to the ship.” The 
Pequod sails down the Atlantic, around the 
Cape of Good Hope, and through the Indian 
Ocean. The fatal encounter with Moby 
Dick, however, occurs in the South Pacific 
—hence “A climbing sea from Asia had 
me down.” 

But line 10 refers to “ Jonah’s Moby,” 
not “Ahab’s Moby.” The allusions to 
Moby Dick therefore supplement rather 
than supplant the biblical and astrological 
allusions in the poem. For example, 


Chapter LV (“Of the Monstrous Pictures 
of Whales’) refers to “ Guido’s picture of 
Perseus 


rescuing Andromeda from the 
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sea-monster or whale” and Hogarth’s 
“Perseus Descending,” a painting of the 
same scene. Willard Thorp’s edition of 
Moby Dick includes a reproduction of the 
latter picture in which the sword and 
Medusa’s head do indeed give Perseus a 
“two-gunned ” appearance. Thus we have 
confirmation of Olson’s identification of 
‘““two-gunned Gabriel” as Perseus; and the 
references to Moby Dick, while giving 
additional information on some _ points, 
corroborate the biblical and astrological 
allusions noted by Mr. Olson on which the 
development of the whole poem turns. 


M. E. GRENANDER. 


State University of New York, 
College for Teachers at Albany. 


ARNOLD BENNETT IN CLERKEN- 
WELL 


RECENT communication (cci. 310) sug- 
gests that an old bookshop in Red Lion 
Passage, Holborn, was the original for the 
shop Bennett depicts in Riceyman Steps: the 
bookshop, notable for its cheap prices, was 
in existence from some time before the turn 
of the century to 1914; in the years Bennett 
wrote of in his novel [1919-20] there was no 
bookshop in Granville Square, where he 
placed his Riceyman Steps. That Bennett 
knew the shop in Red Lion Passage is hardly 
to be doubted. During his early London 
years, 1889-1900, he worked nearby, for 
four years in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and then 
in Shaftesbury Avenue; and in lunch hours 
and weekends he frequented bookshops near 
and far. A fellow employee in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, tutor to Bennett in bibliophilism, 
‘““was acquainted, I think,” says Bennett in 
The Truth about an Author, “ with every 
second-hand bookstall in the metropolis; 
and on Saturday afternoons we visited most 
of them.” For a brief period, in fact, 
Bennett was a book-dealer, issuing—prob- 
ably in 1892—two catalogues of books for 
sale. Futhermore, for at least two incidents 
in Riceyman Steps—not related to the 
physical appearance of the shop, though— 
Bennett reached fairly far into the past; in 
his editing of Bennett’s Journals Sir 
Newman Flower points out an anecdote 
from the year 1907 and an experience from 
the year 1913 that Bennett employed in 
depicting Elsie. 
However, despite a long memory (which 
he stirred by one or more visits to Clerken- 
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well just before sitting down to write the 
novel), Bennett quite certainly drew the 
major outline of his shop after one in 
Southampton: T. James’ of 34 Bernard 
Street. Reginald Pound in his biography 
twice quotes Bennett recollecting the fact, 
writing in his journal of buying “ two books 
at James’ (original shop of ‘ Riceyman 
Steps’)? and writing in an Evening Stan- 
dard article of “a feat of transport surpass- 
ing anything ever done in that line in the 
U.S.A.—the moving of an entire bookseller’s 
shop with all its books and dust from a 
South Coast port to... [Clerkenwell].” 
According to Pound, Bennett conceived his 
novel after first visiting James’ in 1921. 
Edward Knoblock in Round the Room 
mentions that in the summer of 1922 he and 
Bennett visited the shop many times. 
Bennett began writing the novel on 


October 10,1922, James G. HEPBURN. 
Cornell University. 


ST. BRIDE’S REVISITED 

‘Gay go up and gay go down 

To ring the bells of London Town.’ 
But for a generation many of the best- 

loved bells of London have been silent. 
It was seventeen years ago, on 29 December 
1940, the church of St. Bride was last filled 
with a Sunday congregation. That night 
the fire-bombs fell. Many of them lodged 
in the roof of the church and, because the 
water-supply failed, the vicar was forced to 
watch, powerless to help, while St. Bride’s, 
like so many other churches that night, was 
consumed by the flames. Only the graceful 
wedding-cake spire, the highest in the City, 
and the blackened walls remained to remind 
Londoners of the historic church, whose 
foundations were laid in Saxon times on an 
earlier Roman building. 

According to Stow, King John summoned 

a Parliament here in the twelfth year of his 
reign ‘ where hee exacted of the Clergie and 
religious persons the summe of 100,000 
pounds and besides all this the White 
Monkes were compelled to pay 40000 
poundes to the King.’ Whether the king 
held the Parliament in the church or in the 
neighbouring royal house is not clear, but 
certainly church and house fell into dis- 
repair in the succeeding generations. ‘ This 
house of St. Brides of latter time being left, 
and not used by the kinges; fell to ruine, 
insomuch that the verie platforme thereof 
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remayned for great part fast, and as it were, | 
but a layestall of filth and rubbish; only a 


fayre Well remayned there.’ The church 


was but ‘a small thing’ till about the year | 


1480 when it was ‘encreased with a large | 


bodie & side Iles, towards the West, at the 
charges of William Venor Esquire.’ 

It was on the fourth day of the Great Fire 
of London, 4 September, that the fiames 
reached St. Bride’s. It was burnt to the 
ground together with the whole parish, ex- 
cept for sixteen houses. Rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren, it was reopened in 1675, 
though the steeple was not completed till 
1703. 

Now, once again an architect has been 
faced with the task of rebuilding St. Bride’s. 
Mr. W. Godfrey Allen, for twenty-five years 
Surveyor of the Fabric of St. Paul's 
Cathedral (like Sir Christopher before him), 
has followed closely Wren’s design but he 
has made some changes. The galleries, 
which partly blocked the tall windows, have 
not been replaced; the organ has been 
divided and erected at the west ends of the 
side aisles: and the seating has _ been 
arranged on collegiate lines, to give an inti- 
macy to the smaller lunch-time congrega- 
tions, though of course for crowded services 
seats can be placed in the side aisles. 

Entering St. Bride’s today one is im- 
mediately struck by the  lightness—the 
dazzling white of the walls, only relieved by 
the touches of gold on sculpted cornices and 
friezes, and the side windows, glazed with 
plain reamy antique white glass, which 
allow the sun to pour into the whole church. 
The centre of the nave is occupied by 
screens of English oak, decorated with 
magnificent carving and with armorial 
devices above the enclosed stalls. Open at 
the east end the full beauty of the chancel 
is revealed. 

The high altar is now backed by a 
canopied reredos, surmounted by eight 
flambeaux, and with free limetree carving 
in the Grinling Gibbons style. The artist 
for the new church is Mr. Glyn Jones, 
whose work is an encouraging sign of the 
revival of religious art in England. Above 
the altar he has painted a Crucifixion— 
purposely sombre—so that the eye naturally 
travels upwards to the oval stained-glass 
above, representing the Risen Christ, His 
arm upraised in blessing, and finally to the 
magnificent mural on the east wall, repre- 
senting the Church Triumphant, its perspec- 
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tive such that an apse effect and added length 
is given to the church, while the flanking 
figures of Aaron and Moses appear as 
statuary. 

This is a first impression of the new St. 
Bride’s but there are many other works of 
art and loving craftsmanship to be seen 
here. For instance, the two plaster figures, 
8 ft. high, surmounting the west end of the 
stalls, representing SS. Paul and Bridget, 
patrons of the church and of the diocese. 
These remarkable statues were a challenge 
to their sculptor, Mr. David MacFall, 
because their characters seemed so dissimilar 
to him—the gentle Irish abbess. and the stern 
Apostle to the Gentiles—that he found it 
hard to make a pair of them. Then the 
visitor to St. Bride’s should not miss seeing 
the festal altar frontal, the work and design 
of Mrs. H. A. Taylor, who spent a thousand 
hours on its embroidery. It has, as a central 
motif, wild flowers representing the fourteen 
Commonwealth countries, who have con- 
tributed so generously to the rebuilding, 
surrounding the flowers of the United King- 
dom. On either end of the frontal are tall 
willowherbs, which grew so gaily in the 
tuined church, and anemones, traditionally 
the flowers of St. Bridget. St. Bride’s 
connexion with the United States is com- 
memorated in the mayflowers on the narrow 
frontal as well as by the reredos itself, for 
the parents of Edward Winslow, the Pilgrim 
Father, were married here. 

Altogether the new church will have cost 
about a quarter of a million pounds, of 
which £70,000 was paid as war damage, but 
contributors have been many and generous 
and the result must make them very content. 

This Christmas the single ‘Curfew Bell’, 
made from the fragments of the original 
twelve which crashed into the flames, will 
peal out across the City, which like the 
church, has risen again from its ruins. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
ANNE HARDEN. 
Librarian, Amen House. 


GONGYLA AND MR. POUND 


AT the classics have done for Ezra 
Pound, and what he has done for the 
classics, are matters of judgment, not of fact. 
And even when he seems to be translating, 
a literal-minded insistence on overt inaccu- 
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racies may be irrelevant in the light of his 
own doctrine of ‘ logopoeia ’, defined as ‘ the 
dance of the intellect among words.’ Yet 
we should not be prejudiced against the 
occasional possibility of his faithfulness to 
an original. The poems of Lustra (1916) 
were not received with universal acclaim; 
perhaps least so ‘Papyrus’, which reads 
simply: 

Spring... 

Too long... 

Gongyla... 

A notable recent apologia of this effusion 
is that of Gilbert Highet,? who evolves a 
pleasing but fictitious original—a love-letter 
of Hellenistic Egypt—and says ‘a fragment 
can carry our minds outwards into a thou- 
sand strange imaginings, all the stronger if 
it is partly unintelligible. Pound has written 
such a fragment.’ And after suggesting that 
the printing of the lines to simulate a page 
torn slantwise would have been an improve- 
ment, this critic concludes ‘the young man 
and the girl are dead. The letter has become 
a tiny fragment of stained fibre. Yet from 
it we can still catch a faint, inexplicable, 
but sweet resonance, like the name 
Gongula’. 

In 1907 there were published by Schubart 
and Wilamowitz from a_ sixth-century 
parchment (P.Berol. 9722)° a group of frag- 
mentary odes of Sappho—a_ well-known 
source of Poundian inspiration—among 
which one (fr. 97 Diehl, 95 Lobel-Page) 
begins: 

.ou/ 





er’a/ 
derat / 
Goggula/ 





Here Sappho (if indeed she speaks in 
propria persona) goes on to say in character- 
istic fashion that she longs to die and to see 
‘the dewy lotus-banks of Acheron.’ Presum- 
ably her wound is emotional: so in fr. 96 
Diehl, 94 Lobel-Page, the cry ‘honestly, I 
wish I were dead! ” prefaces a report of her 
parting from a beloved girl: and when 
another is preoccupied with a man, Sappho’s 
reactions include the notion that she is her- 


! Polite Essays, p. 170. 

2 The Classical Tradition, p. 517. 

3 Berliner Klassikertexte, V 2, p. 14ff. There 
was an earlier mention by Schubart in 1902 
(Sitzungsb. der Kgl. Preuss. Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften, p. 195 ff). 
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self on the very point of death (fr. 2 Diehl, 
31 Lobel-Page, vv. 15-16). Whether our 
Gongyla in the Berlin fragment is the loved 
one, or only a confidante, is not clear: but 
we meet her elsewhere as a deserter to the 
camp of Sappho’s béte noire, Gorgo (fr. 213 
Lobel-Page); and again in an emotional 
passage with a ‘fashion-note’ flavour (at 
least there is ] ggula in fr. 36 Diehl, 22 
Lobel-Page)." 

On the Berlin fragment, Professor D. L. 
Page remarks’ ‘it is an obvious but unveri- 
fiable conjecture that it was unsatisfied love 
for Gongyla which was the cause of 
Sappho’s despair expressed in the last more 
or less complete stanza.’ As for the broken 
words er—, derar, the suppletions eri (‘‘in 
spring’) and some by-form of deros (cf. 
derén, ‘ail too long’, often in Homer) are 
at least feasible: no other word of this latter 
beginning suggests itself, in an acceptable 
Lesbian form.° 

Pound may or may not succeed here in 
conveying (if that is his intention) the 
excessive, naive, self-dramatizing yet warm 
and compelling personality that was 
Sappho’s. At all events he is guilty, under 
the heading of academic faults, only of a 
conscious exploitation of an accidentally 
marred original poem—and perhaps of con- 
fusing parchment with papyrus. 


N. E. COLLINGE. 
University of Durham. 


‘ Highet, /.c. p. 699, fn. 51, of course fails to 
find her in an Tonic or Hellenistic context (although 
as it happens Suidas gives the Ionic town of 
Colophon as the home of Sappho’s friend). For 
the name's origin, perhaps cf. Aristophanes, 
Thesmophoriazusae 1185, Liddell-Scott-Jones s.v. 

5 Sappho and Alcaeus, p. 86. 

® Some editors read Lera (Aeolic accentuation). 


“A LITTLE CIVIL CORRECTION ”: 
LANGBAINE REVISED 


ALTHOUGH only seven years elapsed 

between Langbaine’s Account of 
English Dramatick Poets’ and its revision 
by Charles Gildon as The Lives and 
Characters of the English Dramatick Poets,’ 


1 Oxford: Printed by L. L. for George West, 
and Henry Clements. 1691. 

?London: Printed for Tho. Leigh . . . and 
William Turner . . . 1699. There is at least one 
printing in 1698 and others in 1699 under different 
imprints. 
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the change is great. Langbaine died in 1692, 
a year after the Account; Gildon was then 
twenty-seven, his literary career barely 
started. Besides the difference of a genera- 
tion between the two men, Langbaine was 
an antiquarian and Gildon a budding pro- 
fessional critic, who at this stage of his 
career espoused the cause of _ the 
“moderns.” Gildon’s desire to assert his 
critical opinions makes the second edition 
of the Account quarrel mightily with the 
first, and it is apparent that his changes 
would be more extensive were he not under 
editorial restraint to revise the work with- 
out increasing its length. Langbaine’s clearly 
superior qualifications as a researcher have 
led scholars to minimize Gildon’s edition. 





——_ 


Mr. A. Watkin-Jones’s discussion of Lang- | 


later annotators dismisses 

in a footnote as “not 
genuine ‘ Langbaine.’”’* The revision is not 
thus negligible, however. Gildon adds 
material not printed before, interests himself 
in the sources of plays, substitutes critical 
for Langbaine’s personal bias, anticipates 
the eighteenth century by his ambiguous 
attitude towards Dryden and his admiration 
for Otway, and sows the seeds of at least 
one good legend. 

Gildon staked out a claim as a critic of 
Langbaine as early as 1692 in the short-lived 
Moderator. The article in the issue for June 
23, though unsigned, is certainly by Gildon 
and is a kind of preface to his edition of the 


baine and his 
Gildon’s edition 


Lives. Gildon will offer “a little civil 
correction.” Especially is he annoyed at 
Langbaine’s “disingenuity and__porterly 


language to Mr. Dryden.” “TI have,” he 
says, “ given my self the penance of parsing 
your whole book ” which, we are told, could 
not have been better designed nor worse 
executed. Langbaine abuses the reader by 


’ Gildon’s critical opinions during this phase of 
his career are discussed by J. C. Maxwell, ** Charles 
Gildon and the Quarrel of the Ancients and the 
Moderns,” RES, new series, I (1950), 55-57. 

‘*Langbaine’s Account of the — English 
Dramatick Poets (1691), Essays and Studies, XXI 
(1936), 85. 

5 James M. Osborn notes this article in ‘* Dryden 
and Langbaine ” (John Dryden: Some Biographical 
Facts and Problems [New York, 19401, pp. 222-223) 
but does not ascribe it to Gildon. The Langbaine- 
Dryden quarrel, as detailed by Osborn, considerably 


antedates Gildon and there is no evidence that 


Gildon’s bias was anything but critical. I am 


_ indebted to the Library of the City College of 


New York for use of microfilm of the 


Moderator. 


the 


~ 
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promising much and giving only “ title pages 
and dates.” With a directness certainly 
bordering on the outside edge of civility, 
Gildon says, “ Your characters, Sir, are too 
general: Your style uncertain, sometimes 
heavy and flat, sometimes poetick and 
foolish; never smooth, even or constant.” 
Langbaine, moreover, does not point out 
beauties and defects. Suckling, says Gildon, 
has the conversation of a gentleman; Waller 
is even and sweet; Denham, majestic and 
correct; Cowley, copious and full of spirit. 
“They each have their proper graces; and 
which makes every one appear the individual 
poet he is.” Langbaine is unaware of this 
function of literary biography. 


In the Moderator, in vindicating Dryden 
against Langbaine’s attack, Gildon strikes a 
ringing—and familiar—note of praise by 
borrowing Dryden’s own words on Shake- 
speare: ““he was the man who of all the 
Moderns, and perhaps Ancients, had the 
largest and most comprehensive Soul.” But 
Dryden is “ many times flat and insipid, his 
comick wit degenerating into clenches; his 
serious swelling into bombast: but he is 
always great when some great occasion is 
presented to him. ... He is the very Janus 
of Poets: He wears almost everywhere two 
Faces, and you have scarce begun to admire 
him for the one, ere you despise the other.’ 
At the end of the page Gildon fires a salvo 
at Langbaine: “ What you offer, Sir... . 
against Mr. Dryden his ingratitude to his 
Patrons, his abusing his Fellow Poets, and 
I know not what; is such a cast of malice, 
and wrote with so ill a grace, that it needs 
no other answer, but the lie. A man must, 
Sir, heave a very mean opinion of Himself 
that consults the Vomit of a libel for his 
repose: for, indeed, what is a libeller, but 
only a baser sort of Bravo, that does more 
mischief with less hazard, and is conse- 
quently the more unmanly Prostitute of the 
Two.” Gildon is here speaking more 
frankly than it was possible for him any- 
where in the revision of the Lives, but it 
need not be assumed that his ideas changed 
very much: in the Lives he excises many 
of Langbaine’s querulous critical remarks. 


In his revision, Gildon cut the work down 
to about five-eighths of its original length 


®Some of these phrases are borrowed from 
Dryden’s Of Dramatick Poesie (Essays of John 
meen edited by W. P. Ker [Oxford, 1900], I, 
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and retitled it The Lives and Characters of 
the English Dramatick Poets, “ improv’d 
and continued down to this Time, by a Care- 
ful Hand.” The restrictions imposed on 
Gildon’s critical spirit by the editorial 
problems of the book are apparent. He had 
to revise and expunge Langbaine, add new 
entries, and at the same time reduce the 
total length of the work. A change in 
format gave the revision less than half the 
original number of pages. Gildon condenses 
a good deal, especially in the bibliographical 
entries, often simply making a précis of 
Langbaine’s original. He is more critical 
in the formal sense and also more objective 
in that he censors Langbaine’s personal 
animosities. 


In the Preface Gildon announces that he 
will take no notice of other biographical 
accounts of this kind: “I shall take no 
notice of Mr. Winstanley’s or Mr. Philips’s, 
for one I never saw, and the other I could 
not read.”’ He occasionally praises Lang- 
baine, presumably to assure the reader that 
the project is worth undertaking, but goes 
on to say “he is every where so partial, 
that he destroys the Character of a Critick 
and Historian at once, whose object ought 
always to be Truth; whereas Mr. Langbain 
seems every where to gratify some personal 
Pique, and seldom to regard the Merit of the 
Person he reflects upon. This I have every 
where avoided, and distinguish’d betwixt the 
Desert and Defect of the Author. Mr. 
Langbain is farther generally mistaken in his 
Censures as a Critick, he seems to have 
known nothing of the Matter, to have had 
little or no Taste of Dramatick Poetry .. .” 
(sig. A5v). Langbaine also has swelled out 
the lives by “ interlarding them with tedious 
Copies of Verses little to the purpose in 
Hand.” An appendix is added to bring the 
book up to date and to accommodate those 
authors omitted from the earlier edition. 


Gildon adds twenty-eight names to Lang- 
baine’s original list, omits two, and adds 
eight more in his Appendix. Cibber, Con- 
greve, Dennis, John Dryden Jr., Granville, 
Hopkins, Mrs. Manley, Motteux, Oldmixon 
and Vanbrugh are among those added to 
the main part of the text. The additions to 


7 Sig. ASv. Gildon refers to William Winstanley’s 
Lives of the Most Famous English Poets (London, 
1687) and Edward Phillips’ Theatrum Poetarum, or 
4 er Collection of the Poets (London, 
675). 
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include William Philips, 
Plautus, Terence, and Charles Géildon. 
Langbaine’s_ original attacked Dryden 
savagely, saying among other things that 
Dryden was a tyrant in humbling Settle, and 
Langbaine notes with satisfaction that Settle 
lived to see time revenge him. Géildon is 
here not as ardent a defender of Dryden as 
he was in the Moderator. He is sympathetic 
to Settle, but appreciative of Dryden’s 
merits only to an extent: 
He is a Poet that has met with Applause 
often above his Merit; tho’ in many of 
his Writings, it must be confess’d, he 
deserv’d the highest: But I must own, I 
think, his Dramatick Pieces, if we must 
take our Standard of their Excellence 
from the Ancients, the most incorrect of 
his Productions. There is generally indeed 
the sublime, but very rarely the Pathetick: 
for in all his Plays he has not touch’d 
Compassion above thrice, and that but 
weakly ... (p. 40). 


the Appendix 


I never found him in any Theft indeed, 
but what he gave a new Lustre too, when 
taken, ev’n from the best of the Ancients: 
and I may therefore believe the same of 
what he has taken from the French 
(p 41). 
Milton’s attitude towards his sovereign did 
not please Langbaine, but Gildon calls 
Milton a “strenuous Defender” of popular 
rights and “An Author of that Excellence 
of Genius and Learning, that none of any 
Age or Nation, I think, has excel’d him” 
{p. 100). But Gildon says little that is 
specific. Gildon finds none of Fletcher’s 
plays regular and disagrees with Langbaine 
that he was perfectly versed in dramatic 
laws. 

The account of Cowley is severely cut, but 
no change is made in the adverse criticism, 
which may indicate that Gildon felt 
Cowley’s reputation had greatly lessened. 
If this is the case, he anticipates the 
eighteenth-century decline of Cowley’s repu- 
tation. To the account of Davenant, 
Gildon adds the story of his beautiful 
mother and the suggestion that Shakespeare 
visited the Davenants not only because the 
ale was good. Possibly Gildon started this 
story; it is not in Winstanley, and Aubrey’s 
Brief Lives was still in manuscript in 1699.* 


8 Alfred Harbage, Sir William en. Poet 
Venturer (Philadelphia, 1935), p. 274 
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In discussing Otway, Gildon takes a stand 
which he keeps throughout his critical 
career and which is a_ characteristic 
eighteenth-century attitude towards the man 
who was “next to Shakespeare.” Otway 
has, he says, ““some Touches of a Tallent 
very few of our English Poets have been 
Master of, in moving the Passions, that are, 
and ought to be the Aim of all Tragick 
Poets, Terror and Pity; and in which none 
equal’d him, in his two following Tragedies 
of The Orphan, and Venice Preserv’d” 
(p. 107). Then he adds, “ He was a Jovial 
Companion, and a great Lover of the Bottle, 
and Particularly of Punch.’ Gildon’s 
account of Mrs. Behn, though brief, is likely 
based on personal acquaintance: he edited 
(and apparently partly rewrote) her play 
The Younger Brother (1696) and also edited 
her works (1697) with a life, the veracity of 
which has been much discussed.’ It is also 
possible that Gildon had met Wycherley at 
this early date. Much later he implies that 
he had a better and earlier claim to 
Wycherley’s friendship than had Pope.’°® In 
any case, where Langbaine would put 
Wycherley among poets of the first rank and 
next to Jonson in comedy, Gildon raises this 
high level of praise: Wycherley “has 
excell’d all Writers in all Languages, in 
Comedy, and most of the Poets of the 
present Age in generous Dealing with those 
he ownes his Friends ” (p. 150). On Jonson, 
Gildon is non-committal; he simply con- 
denses Langbaine’s entry. 

In view of their later relationship, we 
would expect Gildon’s account of Dennis to 
be flattering, and it is. Dennis has made a 
name for himself in both prose and verse, 
but especially in his observations on Black- 
more’s Arthur. On Dennis’s A Plot and 
No Plot Gildon is enthusiastic : 


This Play is exactly regular, and discovers 
it self by a Master of the Art of the Stage, 
as well as by a Man of Wit; the justness, 
fineness, and delicacy of the Reflections, 
the pleasantness of the Humours, the 
Novelty and Distinction of the Characters, 
and admirable Conduct and Design of 


® Since Ernest Bernbaum’s article ‘* Mrs. n's 
7 a a Fiction,” PMLA, XXVIII 1913). vit 


10 Gildon describes meeting Pope in Wycherley’s 
chambers in Memoirs of the ~— of William 
Wycherley (London: Printed for E. Curll . . . 
1718), pp. 15-16. 
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the whole, with the useful Moral of the 
Play, places it in the Rank of the best 
Comedies of this latter Age of Poetry 
(p. 38). 


Gildon’s biography is found by H. G. Paul 
to be “one of the best biographies of 
Dennis’? and it is certainly from first- 
hand material. Gildon began to cultivate 
Dennis in 1694 by addressing his Letters and 
Essays on Several Subjects to Dryden and 
Dennis and maintained an _ obsequious 
friendship with him for years thereafter. 
Gildon finds D’Urfey a master of farce if 
not of comedy and notes a source for The 
Campaigners. Lansdowne is praised for wit, 
personal bravery, and sweetness. Heroick 
Love, Gildon says, is cne of the best of our 
modern tragedies, and the She-Gallants rates 
next to the Plain-Dealer. Waller, later 
praised for his sweetness by many critics, 
including Gildon, gets little attention; the 
entry on Sedley is cut down. But Gildon 
expands considerably Langbaine’s account 
of Southerne and praises his Fatal Marriage 
as “ extremely moving.” With Tate, Gildon 
comments on the character of the man 
rather than on his works: “. .. a Person of 
great Probity of Manners, Learning, and 
good Nature.... He is guilty of Modesty, 
of which few of his Profession know 
much ” (p. 139). Rymer, whom Gildon later 
admired to excess, is neatly disposed of 
and Shakespeare vindicated at the same 
time: “his [Rymer’s] Learning and Love to 
Poetry led him to a Consideration of those 
Authors, which set him up for a Critic; and 
it must be confess’d, that he has merited 
some Praise in his Preface to Rapin, and the 
first part of this View of the Tragedies of 
the last Age; tho’ I cannot so much as agree 
with those that allow most of the Errors he 
has found in Shakespear, Just; for I'm con- 
fident it may be Evident, that not the fifth 
part have any Justice” (pp. 119-120). 
Gildon regards Congreve as especially 
good for his unripe age, but he says that 
The Mourning Bride is not as good as All 
for Love, The Orphan, Venice Preserv’d and 
Lucius Junius Brutus of Lee. (Gildon was 
particularly interested in this play of Lee 
and rewrote it as the Patriot in 1702). 
Congreve’s genius, he feels, is more for 
comedy. In comparison with Congreve, 


"John Dennis, His Life and Criticism (New 
York, 1911), p. 1. 
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Gildon has high prase for Lee: “. .. in Lee 
. .. you will find always something Wildly 
Noble, and Irregularly Great; and 1 am 
unwilling, with some, to think his Stile 
puffie or tumid; I’m sure in his Play of 
Lucius Junius Brutus he is generally Just, 
both in his Thoughts and his Expressions; 
and it is rather for want of a true Taste of 
him, than his want of Merit, that he is con- 
temn’d in that Play, I mean, if there be any 
that do not exempt that from the Faults of 
his other Plays ” (p. 24). 

Gildon changed many of his critical 
opinions of the nineties in later life: he 
came to admire Dryden less, to attack 
Shakespeare violently, and to accept almost 
wholly the views of Rymer. His transition 
from a “modern” to an “ancieni” is 
virtually complete by 1710, the date of his 
“ Essay on the Art, Rise, and Progress of 
the Stage.”’* What he brings to Langbaine’s 
Lives is a critical intelligence, however 
imperfect, in its formative stage in place of 
Langbaine’s opinionated antiquarianism. 
He does avoid “ private Pique ” in his desire 
to “ bring my Book to an easier Price than 
Mr. Langbain’s” (sig. ASv) but the vanity 
of his oracular tone, which mars all his later 
critical essays, is already full blown here. 
This is perhaps most evident in the space 
dedicated to the career of a rising dramatic 
poet named Charles Gildon in the Appendix 
to the Lives. Gildon treats his own 
career more than adequately: he gives us 
facts about his early life, religious conver- 
sion and literary career and a critical defense 
of Phaeton, his drama based on Euripides’ 
Medea and Quinault’s Phaeton. The 
account in the Lives says of this play * the 
Success justified his [the author’s] Opinion, 
that the Irregular, Prophane, and Obscene 
Plays took only because our Audience saw 
no other, than through the Poets Fault” 
(p. 175). This self-laudatory note is un- 
fortunately the Gildon hallmark, and it con- 
tributed greatly to Gildon’s neglect by his 
contemporaries and by later readers. Never- 
theless, in the revision of Langbaine the 
critic and literary historian has replaced the 
antiquary, and this was an advance in the 
history of dramatic criticism. 

G. L. ANDERSON. 


New York University. 


12Prefaced to the supplementary volume to 
Rowe's Shakespeare (1710). 
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Readers’ Queries 





@OURCE WANTED.—* BRAMO ASSAI, 
POCO SPERO, NULLA CHIEGGIO.” 

It occurs on the title page of several of 
the works of Gervase Markham (1568- 


1637). ROBERT GITTINGS. 


ONTAGUE SUMMERS.—I am writing 

a memoir of the late Montague 

Summers, and I should be most grateful to 

any of your readers who might be able to 

send me information about him, or to lend 
me letters received from him. 

In particular I am anxious to obtain infor- 
mation relating to his earlier years, ante 
1914, and to solve the puzzle of the exact 
circumstances of his ordination, in Italy, to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, early in this 


century. (The Rev.) M. B. SEWELL. 


YALENDARS AND TIME.—On_ page 
245 of the book Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures, by Mary Baker 
Eddy, there is a sketch of a young woman, 
in her twenties, who was jilted by her lover, 
became insane, and daily watched at the 
window for him to return. 

When she was seventy-four years old she 
had not aged as having no knowledge of the 
passing of time. She still had the youthful 
look of a young woman in her twenties. 
This account was taken from the London 
medical magazine called the ‘“* Lancet,” and 
must have been printed prior to Mrs. Eddy’s 
writings in 1875. 

I am planning an article on Calendars 
and Time, and will very much appreciate 
any help you can give me. I would like 
the full story, names etc., so as to make a 
complete exposition of the situation. 


JOHN. W. SORRELLE. 


@IR PETER THOMPSON.—I would be 
“grateful to anyone who can assist me 
in my endeavour to trace the origin of the 
following family connections. 

Capt. William Thompson, who was born 
in 1655, accompanied William III to Ireland 
when he was about thirty-three years of age. 

For his services there he was rewarded 
by that king with an estate at Clonfin, Co. 
Loneford. 
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His son was Peter Thompson, who had 
two sons, Peter and William. 

I am endeavouring to trace from what 
family of Thompson this branch sprang. 
The close similarity of the Christian names 
seem to point to some connection with the 
Thompsons of Dorsetshire long settled at 
Poole. 

Over a long period these two names, 
William and Peter, persist in this family. 

I am working on a biographical study of 
the most eminent member of this family, Sir 
Peter Thompson, F.R.S., F.S.A. (1698-1770) 
and would like to trace all the family con- 
nections. 

An oid Landed Gentry which I have seen 
gives some details of the Irish Thompsons, 
but none earlier than the William Thomp- 
son mentioned above. The family does not 
appear in modern editions of Landed 


Gentry. H. F. V. JOHNSTONE. 


AUNT BROWN. — In Jane Austen’s 

novels and others of the period people 
refer to their aunts as “Aunt Brown,” 
“Aunt Smith,” etc. I have never heard 
aunts mentioned in this way, but always as 
* Aunt Mary,” “Aunt Jane,” etc. When 
did the change take place? 


HE LYDNEY DISPENSER.—Can any- 
one give any information about a hom- 
eopathic dispensary run about 1890, before 
and after, in Lydney, Glos.? The person 
who ran it wrote a lot, but always signed 
as “ The Lydney Dispenser.” He said he 
lived at Rangemore House. There is a 
Rangemoor House at Aylburton, Lydney, 
but its occupier is given in the directory as 
John Meredith, and I have an unconfirmed 
suspicion that the Dispenser’s name was 


Archibald Fry. D. S. SPENCE, M.B. 


FoR some years I have been trying, with- 
out success, to trace two items. 

1. An old fireback with a chimney sweep 
engraved on it said to have been in some 
house in or near Banbury. 

2. Aset of London Cries by L. P. Bortard, 
72 in number in six parts of 12 each pub- 
lished by Robert Sayer circa 1750. Late 
sets of these were reprinted by Laurie and 
Whittle but in all these No. 37 is missing. 

Possibly one of your readers may be able 
to give information on the above. 


S. A. HENRY. 
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ANBRUGH.—I am gathering materials 
for a new biography of Sir John 
Vanbrugh (1664-1726), and I should 
be glad of any pertinent information. I am 
especially interested in locating letters not 
published in the Nonesuch edition. 


ALBERT ROSENBERG. 


APOLLO'S BANQUET.—According to 

the Britwell Handlist, Ul, 772, the 
Christie-Miller copy of John Playford’s 
Apollo's Banquet, 7th ed., 1693, was sold 
Dec. 15, 1919. Wing lists only this copy of 
the 7tn ed., but has not traced its where- 
abouts since the Britwell sale. This very 
scarce. work is an important collection of 
contemporary song, dance, and _ theatre 
tunes; its several editions are an index of 
shifting tastes, and the airs are of special 
interest to the student of the broadside 
ballad. Can any reader advise me where 
the Christie-Miller copy is now to be found? 


CLAUDE M. Simpson, JR. 
Ohio State University. 


OX.—Samuel Cox, President of the 
Council of Barbados, who died 
1724/5 (will P.C.C. 118 Plymouth), used the 
arms A chevron between three cocks. They 
are, Or were, On the tombstone of his son- 
in-law Henry Peers (1683-1740), Speaker of 
the Assembly of Barbados, who married 
Sarah Cox. Is there any authority for these 
arms, and is anything known of the 
ancestry of Samuel Cox? 


CHARLES EVANS. 


E NEWSAM, possibly Elizabeth, born 
* 1761-67, died 17 Oct., 1818. Shall be 
glad of any information. 
E. M. HAILey. 


GOURCE WANTED.—What a man most 

passionately wants is his living whole- 
ness and his living unison, not his own 
isolate salvation of his soul. Man wants 
his physical fulfilment just and foremost, 
since now, once and once only he is in the 
flesh and potent. For man the vast marvel 
is to be alive. Whatever the unborn and 
the dead may know, they cannot know the 
beauty, the marvel of being alive in the 
flesh. The dead may look after the after- 


(Continued in col. 2) 
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Replies 





EORGE SETON.—I do not know 

whether Mr. James Seton-Anderson is 

still alive; I have a letter from him dated 

14th June, 1948, written from Seton Cottage, 

Springholm, by Castle Douglas, Kirkcud- 
brightshire. R.C.G. 


EORGE SETON  (cciii. 181).—Mr. 
Edgar Houghton may like to know that 
a longish note about George Seton, fifth 
Earl of Winton, was printed in N. & Q., 3rd 
series, Vol. XI, p. 151 (1867), but there are 
no other noteworthy references. 
Mr. Seton-Anderson’s name does not 
appear in the London or Scottish telephone 


directories. C. S. A. Dosson. 
House of Lords. 


(Continued from col. 1) 


wards. But the magnificent here and now 
of life in the flesh is ours, and ours only for 
a time. We ought to dance with rapture 
that we should be alive and in the flesh, and 
part of the living incarnate cosmos. I am 
part of the sun as my eye is part of me. 
That I am part of the earth my feet know 
perfectly, and my blood is part of the sea. 
My soul knows that I am part of the human 
race, my soul is an organic part of the great 
human soul, as my spirit is part of my 
nation. 


OHN MITCHELL KEMBLE.—Can any 
reader tell me of the present where- 
abouts of any MSS of Kemble’s publica- 
tions, or of any of his correspondence, or 
of any other correspondence having refer- 
ence to him? JoHN KILLHAM. 


University College of N. Staffs. 


ALT WHITMAN.—1I am preparing an 
edition of the notebooks, diaries, 
memoranda, and unpublished prose manu- 
scripts of Walt Whitman. I should be grate- 
ful to any of your readers who might be 
able to point out the location of any such 


material. Epwarp F. Grier. 
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The Library 


THE ENGLISH COMMON READER: A 
SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE MASS 
READING PUBLIC 1800-1900. By 
Richard D. Altick. (University of Chicago 
Press: Cambridge University Press, 45s.) 

PROFESSOR ALTICK’S book is an 

example of American scholarship at its 
most useful. He has not attempted an 
examination of nineteenth-century literary 
taste, but in four hundred pages has pro- 
vided a mass of information as to the social 
composition, educational experience, and 
general character of the nineteenth-century 
reading public. He has strayed rewardingly 
into the schools, the mechanics’ institutes, 
and the libraries—noting that in the British 

Museum reading room in Carlyle’s day ‘an 

alleged lunatic . . . blew his nose punctually 

every half-hour’—and he has thoroughly 
explored the mysteries of the book trade and 
of Fleet Street. He has done all this, and 
much else, with an eye for the diverting and 
significant detail, and with impeccable 
scholarship. Most notable feat of all, he has 
contrived to impart the fruits of his research 
in a lively and readable prose. For the 
latter half of the period, where he is per- 
haps at his best, Professor Altick has 
successfully established in fact and interpre- 
tation the situation which Gissing expressed 
in poignant human terms in New Grub 

Street. His book will be essential company 

for any writer on nineteenth-century literary 

life. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, ITS 
MEMBERS AND ITS BUSINESS, by 
Guy Mayfield. Oxford University Press, 
1958. Price 18s. 

"THE author of this book is the Archdeacon 

of Hastings and a former Secretary of 
the Chichester Diocesan Fund and is, there- 
fore, particularly well qualified to explain 
the organization of the Church of England 
and to discuss its administrative and other 
problems. He divides the book into three 
parts, dealing first with the Church and its 
members, secondly with ecclesiastical finance 
and government, and lastly with the Church 
at work. The last two sections are better 
than the first, where some historical back- 
ground has had to be provided; even so, he 
is fairly sound until he comes to deal with 
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bishops and their officers and here, surpris- 
ingly enough, are a number of errors. For 
example, the Archbishop of York does not 
crown the Queen Consort by custom, 
bishops do homage before and not after 
enthronement, and the dean and chapter of 
a cathedral are certainly not members of a 
bishop’s staff. The figures quoted under the 
patronage system are misleading in so far 
that the Crown, the Queen and the Lord 
Chancellor are given separate totals whereas 
the livings in their respective gifts are all 
Crown livings. Archdeacon Mayfield has 
not given the origins of the parson’s free- 
hold, which is something the laity would 
like to know about: it is not enough to say 
that the incumbent ‘must be able to pro- 
claim unpopular teaching without being put 
in jeopardy for his livelihood ... be a 
champion of righteousness, moral and 
social, without constant threat of persecu- 
tion, or of economic sanctions . . . be 
enabled to withstand the pressures of 
powerful or persistent opposition,’ and ‘ the 
security which he needs is guaranteed by 
his freehold of office. The suspension of 
the lazy or otherwise unworthy clergyman 
is exceedingly difficult to enforce, and the 
author admits that the appropriate measures 
are seldom invoked because of ‘ the harmful 
publicity to the Church at large’ and the 
difficulty in persuading laity to make an 
open complaint about an incumbent. 
Leaving aside the unfortunate blemishes, 
the book contains much valuable and 
interesting information. Common errors 
like tipping wardens’ wands of office with 
a mitre and a crown respectively are 
exposed, and the reluctance of the laity to 
contribute active service is emphasized as is 
the dearth of men willing to take Holy 
Orders. Church finance and government 
reveals the struggle which many incumbents 
have in making ends meet, and the figures 
quoted should stir the Jaity to do more to 
improve the positions of these men who 
spend their lives under a dark cloud of 
financial worry. Parochial quotas, church 
expenses, sales of work, gift days, and other 
familiar necessities are commented on and 
typical budgets provided. The chapter on 
convocations and the Church Assembly will 
help to dispel a good many mysteries, and 
details are given of the income and expendi- 
ture of the Church Commissioners. The 
functions and powers of ecclesiastical courts 
and the proposals for their reform are con- 
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sidered, and there are useful, even if short, 
sections on Canon Law and on _ the 
Church’s work in educational spheres. 

The Archdeacon has been scrupulously 
fair in his assessments of the successes of the 
Church and has not turned a blind eye to 
some of its failures. He ends by saying that 
‘The major problems which confront the 
Church in the immediate future can ulti- 
mately be reduced to a dearth of clergy’; 
his final words are bold ones for a dignitary 
to utter, ‘Only bold leadership is lacking, 
and for this clergy and laity will pray, 
patient in hope.” Whatever then may be an 
individual’s religious persuasion, it cannot 
be denied that the Church of England is not 
merely a spiritual body, but it is the chief 
foundation of English civilization. As such, 
we need to know about its machinery and 
the reasons which underlie actions with 
which we may not always agree; to meet 
these requirements, the Archdeacon of 
Hastings has provided a most instructive 
book which, with careful revision (especially 
in the glossary) and expansion, could well 
become a standard work. The author is 
guilty, in at least one place, of unconscious 
humour when he refers to the Bishop of 
the diocese as ‘the normal minister of the 
Church, because only he can supply the 
entirety of the Church’s ministrations, while 
priests and deacons with their lesser powers 
may be regarded as subnormal ministers.’ 


GEORGE III AND THE HISTORIANS, 
by Herbert Butterfield. Collins, 1957, 
price 21s. 

iu will depend, to a large extent, on whether 

you are a “ Namierite” or a “ Butter- 
fieldian” if you accept or reject this book. 

In 1929 Sir Lewis Namier published his 

Structure of Politics at the Accession of 

George III, and a new edition has recently 

appeared; Professor Butterfield’s George 

Il and the Historians was published last 

November. The purpose of this review is 

not to draw invidious distinctions between 

these two great works or to comment on 

their respective merits, but to suggest that a 

Student of 18th-century politics cannot 

afford to do otherwise than read both these 

books written by men of formidable 
scholarship who have made this subject their 
particular concern for a great many years. 

Both books are provocative, so what we now 

need (but certainly not until all the available 

evidence has been assessed or at least 
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examined) is a third work which might be 
entitled, “The Politics of the Reign of 
George III Reconsidered.” Before dealing 
with some of Professor Butterfield’s views, 
we may safely say that he and Sir Lewis 
Namier are unlikely to be commemorated 
in the same way as Stubbs and Freeman of 
whom an anonymous author write: 


See, ladling butter from alternate tubs, 
Stubbs butters Freeman, Freeman butters 
Stubbs. 


Professor Butterfield’s work is divided into 
three parts: the first is a brilliant essay on 
the historian and his evidence which is full 
of warnings (the tendency to believe things 
because they are in documents .. . ‘and not 
for a moment to imagine that the documents 
are there simply to be believed’), sound 
observations (‘the rarest thing in the world 
to find a writer of memoirs who is not in 
some sense or other trying to justify him- 
self’), gloomy forebodings (‘a flood of new 
materials may even carry historians further 
away from the truth than they were before ’), 
and solemn pronouncements (‘If the men 
of the present day, holding a certain narra- 
tive shape in their minds, were to select what 
documents should be handed down to the 
future, they might be imposing their own 
construction of the story upon posterity and 
robbing the historian of the power to revise 
their verdicts.’). This is a chapter which 
ought to be read by anyone embarking on 
a piece of historical research for the first 
time; it ought also to be read by those who, 
metaphorically, are in danger of becoming 
chrysalides in cocoons of their own 
spinning. 

The second section of the book is a survey 
of the historiography of the subject under 
review: what did the contemporaries of 
George III actually write? to what extent 
were their written statements coloured by 
events which affected them personally? did 
anyone take up a neutral position? Such 
questions are considered from the view- 
points of Whig and Tory writers alike, 
supported by generous extracts from their 
works and fair comment by Professor 
Butterfield, who does not force his opinions 
but gives his readers credit for being able 
to form their own. We are led on to con- 
sider a “historical” reconstruction of the 
early years of George III’s reign, and in 
particular whether or not Bute possessed an 
indirect influence at court long after his 
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retirement from political office. In this, as 
elsewhere, Professor Butterfield offers his 
observations on the reliability of early state- 
ments when examined in the light of 
evidence made available in more recent 
times. 

At about one-third of the way through 
his book comes Professor Butterfield’s first 
serious attack on the Namier School. 
*Scarcely a serious historian,’ he writes, * not 
even Macaulay or Lecky—failed to incorpo- 
rate into his work the evidence and the argu- 
ments which Adolphus offered and the lines 
of his reconstruction . . . the prevailing 
framework of [the] story was still governed 


by the ideas of Adolphus until the 
emergence of the Namier school.’ Professor 
Butterfield (as, indeed, does Sir Lewis 


Namier) makes a point of noting the impor- 
tance of piercing the mere surface and 
arriving at the actions and sufferings and 
gains of individual people. While it would 
be wrong to accuse Professor Butterfield of 
taking an ostrich-like attitude towards 
evidence such as letters, diaries and journals 
now becoming accessible after their long 
terms of hibernation in muniment rooms, 
the present writer sensed (probably quite 
wrongly) that the author seems a trifle 
reluctant to have to change his views; the 
same may be said about his opponents, but 
this is surely the vital aspect of all research 
—the seeking out of truth even at the cost 
of one’s earlier statements being proved 
wrong! . where Horace Walpole mis- 
leads us, he is capable of providing the 
corrective himself’ (p. 130) is equally 
applicable to Professor Butterfield and Sir 
Lewis Namier: we are, in fact, convinced 
that they would be the first to admit the 
desirability of so doing. 

Professor Butterfield is never violent in 
his writing: forthrightness, fairness, and an 
ability to offer dispassionate comparisons 
for our consideration are among his sterling 
qualities as, for example, his treatment of 
the German and British developments in the 
study of historical scholarship. He does, 
however, get rather more heated in the final 
section of the book, which is entitled, 
‘George III and the Namier School,’ but 
he recognizes in Sir Lewis ‘a tremendous 
fountain of energies’ whose Structure of 
Politics attained results which possess 
remarkable precision, but Professor Butter- 
field suggests that the Namier school 
recognizes no debt to any forerunners and 
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its members make acknowledgments only to 
one another. Chapters on the occupational 
diseases of the historians of structure and 
the research student are stimulating preludes 
to a criticism of the methods and results of 
the followers of Sir Lewis Namier, and here 


we must leave each reader of George Ill | 


and the Historians to draw his or her own 
conclusions, for when the ghost of King 





Charles’s head makes its appearance, the | 


Parliamentarians and the Royalists are both 
entitled to have their say. 


ANCIENT SEMITIC CIVILIZATIONS, by 
Sabatino Moscati. 25s. net. Elek. 


T is from the Semitic race that the three 


great ‘Religions of the Book’ have | 


sprung—Jewry, Christianity, and Islam. 
This history, first published in Italy in 
1949, and now translated into English, des- 
cribes in detail and with many illustrations, 
the nations that make up, or made up, the 
Semitic peoples. 

Professor Moscati of Rome University, 
when teaching Semitic philology, discovered 
that there was no general book in which his 
students could study and compare the 
histories and culture of these civilizations 
and in this work he has attempted to 
bridge the gap. General chapters on the 
topography and race history of the earliest 
Semites are followed by chapters on the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Canaanites, 
Hebrews, Aramaeans, Arabs, and Ethiop- 
ians, showing something of their literature, 
art, legislation, and religion. Professor 
Moscati is, naturally, particularly interested 
in the comparison of language, but he does 
not allow this to outweigh the other sources 
—the archeological and documentary— 
which he has used in tracing the story of 
these ancient civilizations. 

Many people have a working knowledge 
of Jewish customs and literature from the 
Old Testament, but though they may 
remember that the Assyrians ‘came down 
like the wolf on the fold,’ or that the 
Canaanites were snares and traps to the 
Hebrews and scourges in their side, it will 
probably surprise them to learn that it was 
to the Canaanites that we are indebted for 
the alphabet and the following Christian 
sentiments come from a poem of ancient 
Babylon: 

Do no ill to thy opponent ; 


Render good to him who does thee ill ; 
Act justly with thy foe... 
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Piety engenders well-being 
Sacrifice prolongs life, 
Prayer atones for sin. 

This is a book for all serious students of 
the rich Middle Eastern civilizations, whose 
treasures are slowly being unearthed by 
archeologists and scholars from the sand or 
from long-undiscovered manuscripts. 


BOCCACIO INENGLAND FROM 
CHAUCER TO TENNYSON, by Her- 
bert G. Wright, University of London. 
The Athlone Press, 1957, pp. xiv+491. 
63s. net. 


FEW foreign authors can have had such a 

pervasive and continuous influence on 
English literature over so long a period as 
Boccacio. The story of the debt of English 
writers to him in various ages is a vast sub- 
ject which can only be adequately treated 
by a scholar with an encyclopedic know- 
ledge of English literature as well as 
a complete mastery of Boccacio’s own 
voluminous works in Italian and Latin, 
their Italian and European background 
and the great mass of learned and critical 
works dealing with them in different 
European languages. Fortunately this story 
has now been told by one of the few living 
writers who possesses all these qualifica- 
tions in a high degree, Professor H. G. 
Wright, formerly of the University of Wales, 
and now Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Basle. His Boccacio in England 
is a great work of comparative literature, one 
of the few notable English investigations in 
this field of study produced in the present 
century. In nearly five hundred pages 
closely packed with learning and fine 
critical scholarship he surveys the whole 
course of Boccacio’s influence on English 
writers of poetry, prose, fiction and drama, 
as well as his reputation among the critics, 
from the age of Chaucer and Lydgate to 
that of Tennyson and Swinburne. As he points 
out in his preface, the organization of this 
vast mass of material presents difficulties. 
The method that he has chosen is to go 
through Boccacio’s works one by one and 
investigate the fortunes of each of them in 
England in turn. This method, as Professor 
Wright admits, has drawbacks, since, when 
applied for instance to an author like 
Chaucer who made use of more than one 
work of Boccacio, it means splitting up the 
consideration of his writings into several 
parts under the chapters dealing with the 
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different sources that he used. In spite of 
this objection, however, it was probably the 
only effective way of bringing order and 
lucidity into the material, and it has the 
advantages of showing clearly how the same 
work was used in different ways, by English 
authors of various periods. It is. highly 
significant that the section dealing with the 
Decameron occupies about two thirds of the 
volume. 


In his Preface Professor Wright states that 
his “ object throughout was to see Boccacio, 
so far as was possible, in relation to the 
personality of the writers to whom he 
appealed and simultaneously to observe the 
changing taste of successive ages as it was 
revealed by their choice among Boccacio’s 
writings”. This object has been trium- 
phantly achieved. The book is no mere 


catalogue of English borrowing from 
Boccacio. Using Boccacio as his focal 
point, Professor Wright has given the 


reader a rich and illuminating panorama of 
the variations in English literary taste over 
three centuries. The very choice of subjects 
from the varied canon of Boccacio’s writings 
by English authors in different ages is 
shown to be significant from Chaucer's use 
of his narrative poems and the medieval 
delight in the Latin works to the growth of 
the popularity of the Decameron and the 
very different ways in which themes from 
these celebrated stories were handled by 
Elizabethan and seventeenth-century drama- 
tists and poets and  story-tellers from 
Dryden and Prior to Swinburne, Patmore 
and Payne. Some of the most notable 
pages in the book are those that deal 
with the use of Boccacio’s works by 
major English writers. Particular attention 
may be drawn to the detailed and masterly 
critical exposition of Chaucer’s handling of 
the themes of the Filostrato and the Teseide, 
the fine analysis of Dryden’s famous 
versions of three stories from the Decameron 
in his Fables and the acute and imaginative 
study of the relationship of Keat’s /sabella 
to the fifth story of the fourth night of the 
Decameron and the English seventeenth- 
century translation which he used. Many 
readers will find at least equal profit in the 
numerous accounts given by Professor 
Wright of the ways in which minor English 
writers of various periods have made use of 
Boccacio whether it be Lydgate doggedly 
versifying the De Casibus (with topical com- 
mentaries) in the fifteenth century, Thomas 
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Deloney turning the story of patient 
Griselda into a spirited Elizabethan ballad, 
William Percy blending the themes of two 
Tales from the Decameron in A Forrest 
Tragedaye in Vacunium of 1602, Mrs. 
Centlivre using one of the same stories in a 
very different way in The Cruel Gift of 1717, 
John Cam Hobhouse (for whom Boccacio 
was ‘proleptically a Protestant’) turning 
Tales from the Decameron into lilting 
Byronic verse with allusions to Puseyism 
and the young Queen Victoria, J. R. Planché 
transforming Garrick’s Cymon (derived 
from the Decameron via Dryden) into a 
Victorian pantomime, or even more surpris- 
ingly Miss Braddon dramatizing with some 
success the age-old story of Griselda for the 
Londen Theatre in the eighteen-seventies. 
One of Professor Wright’s great merits as 
a critic is his use of copious and felicitous 
quotation and for those who enjoy contem- 
plating the changing face of English verse 
and prose through the centuries his book 
will be an almost inexhaustible treasury of 
delights. It is one of those rare works in 
which a vast range of precise and orderly 
learning is combined with a deep humanity 
and a love of beauty. Its value as a book of 
reference is enhanced by two excellent 
indexes, one General, and the other of 
* Borrowings and allusions to particular tales 
in the Decameron’. In a future edition 
Professor Wright might do well to consider 
the addition of a few pictorial illustrations. 
Reproductions of some of the many pictures 
based on Boccacio’s stories in different ages 
from Romain de Hoogh to Rossetti would 
be a pleasant and instructive addition to the 
text of this notable and delightful book for 
which all lovers of England and Italy must 


be grateful. V. DES. Pinto. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LOVE’S LABOR’S 
WON, by T. W. Baldwin. Southern 
Illinois University Press, Carbondale, 
1957. viii+42 pp. $5.00 

HEN Francis Meres included in the list 

of Shakespeare’s plays which he gives 

in his Palladis Tamia (1598) a comedy, en- 
titled Loue’s labours wonne, he unwittingly 
raised what has long appeared to be an 
insoluble problem, or rather a series of 
problems. Was there ever such a play? 

If there was, did Shakespeare write it? 

Supposing that he did, has it been lost, does 

it survive under another title, with which 

of the plays in the Folio is it to be identified? 
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With the publication of the volume under | 
review one of these questions appears 
to be settled. A play called Love’s Labor's | 
Won was in print in August 1603. 

The evidence for the play’s existence is | 
provided by a leaf of manuscript, which was | 
used as a guard for the back hinge of a copy | 
of a volume containing Certaine Sermons | 
by Thomas Gataker, printed in 1637, and | 
Saint Stevens Last Will and Testament, 1638, 
The leaf in question contains the day-book © 
jottings of a stationer’s shop for the period | 
9 August to 17 August, 1603. At the head / 
of the verso appear the words [inte]rludes 
& tragedyes’. Then follow the titles of six- 
teen plays, the last two being ‘loves labor 
lost’ and ‘loves labor won’, in that order, 

Mr. Baldwin describes how the discovery 
was made, reproduces the all-important leaf | 
in collotype, together with another leaf, | 
dating from 1607, which was used as a guard 
on the front hinge, and provides a tran- | 
script. In addition, he identifies the books 
mentioned in these jottings and _ the 
stationer’s shop to which the day book 
belonged. His work is a model of scholar- 
ship and leaves no doubt that the leaf in | 
question is genuine. The book is most 
handsomely produced and, though it is ex- 
pensive, the expense is justified. 

GEORGE HIBBARD. 


CORRECTIONS 
(cciii. 144)—Though it is probably 
irrelevant to the MS described, which is 
stated to be in a different handwriting and 
on different paper, the wording on the title- 
page of the first MS in the volume at Hat- 
field House seems to be incorrectly quoted. 
. collegij 
Sancte marie virginis 
Droma [sic] vulgariter 
nuncupati: no 
vi: collegii 
surely refers, in an English MS, to the 
College of St. Mary the Virgin (or St. Mary 
de Winton), Oxford, commonly called New 
College; i.e. for ‘Droma’ read ‘ Oxoniae) 
(at Oxford). G.N.S.H. 


Amen House, London, E.C.4. 


The note on ‘ Tamburlaine’s White, Red 
and Black’ on pages 146-7 should have been 
attributed to Dr. John P. Cutts, Department 
of English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Page 180, col. 2, 1. 7, for poem read poems. 
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